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TURKEY (Albania.) 


HE Albanians, living in the fertile region north of Greece, 

are subjects of the Sultan of Turkey, although certain 

tribes acknowledge no allegiance except in time of war. 
Then they willingly send their quota of men, for the Albanians 
are a nation of fighters, muscular, active and erect, but cruel 
and treacherous. 

The current illustration in the Singer national cos- 
tume. series describes more strongly than words the 
character and dress of the average Albanian. 

The men are seldom without pistols, which they 
thrust through their wide girdles, and which are often 
masterpieces from the jeweler’s hands. 

The women are mere slaves, tall and strong, unedu- 
cated, and ill-treated. The introduction of Singer sew- 
ing machines intothis country has proved a great bless- 
ing to its women who make all the garments worn 
by the family, and deftly produce the embroidery 
which forms one of the chief exports. 

During nearly half a century the Singer sew- 
ing machine has been a most potentfactor in pro- 
moting domestic happiness all over the world. 
During this time improvement in allthe processes 
of its manufacture has been constantly carriedon, 
until now the machine seems to have reached 
ultimate perfection in every detail. 


Sold on Instalments. You cantry one FREE. 
Old Machines taken in Exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company 
Offices in Every City in the World. 


SINGER National Costume Series 
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UM.C. Wads 

















Paper Shot Shells for Nitro Powder, or for 
Black Powder. Brass Shot Shells 


Union Metallic 


T2520" MARLIN™ \ite 
SMOKELESS 


CARTRIDGES 


For Marlin, Remington, Winchester, Colts and 
other Rifles, Smith & Wesson, Colts 
and other Revolvers, Etc. 


ACCURACY AND QUALITY GUARANTEED 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE 
Pacific Coast Depot . . 


425 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Send for Catalogue . . 
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REMINGTON = + 
FAMOUS Shot Guns 


for nearly 


a century -and.. Riff e S 

















New Remington-Lee Magazine 
Military or Sporting Rifle 
Made for 6M/M(.236) U.S. Navy, 

30/30 Spt’g., .30/40 U. S. Gov't, 
7 M/M, and 7.65 M/M. 
Remington Rifles in many other styles 


and calibers 
Double Barrel Hammerless Shot Guns 
Double Barrel Hammer. Single Barrel 
Semi-Ham merless. 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE 
PACIFIC COAST re STREET 
DEPOT 425 S. F. 


Send for Catalogue 


Remington Standard Bicycles 
Send for Catalogue of 1899 Models 
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“ Lilies of Easter ” 


are not too high a comparison to apply to the purity ot 


Pears’ Soap 


which is such that it may be used on the tenderest and most 
sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe. 
All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell it. 


Established over 100 years. 20 International Awards, 
yz 
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Dr. H. SANCHE’S || [BROWN’S fects 


the popular cure for 











OXYDONOR _ARRITATED THROATS. 
“VICTORY Notice to Advertisers 


(Trade-marks Registered Nov. 24, 1896.) The OVERLAND MONTHLY is repre 
| CAUSES STIMULATES sented in New York City and the East " 


jsouns SLEEP THE MIND by 














DAVID M. FOLTZ 


AND 


WILLIAM T. RAMBO 











GIVES GOOD INCREASES 
| APPETITE VITALITY 





. with offices at 
(Trade-marks Registered Nov. 24, 1896.) 


34 Park Row, New York City 


where sample copies, rates, and further 
information will be furnished. 
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How To Make “Money, ? 


Money Maker 
Magazine. 








OXYDONOR APPLIED. 


And cures Nervous Prostration, Insomnia, Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Debility, La Grippe, Pneumonia, 
Biliousness, Asthma, Bright's Disease, Locomotor 
Ataxia, Fevers and all forms of disease without 
medicine or electricity. 


One Oxydonor will keep an entire family in good health, 
and will last « lifetime if taken care of. A 170-page book of 
Directions with each Oxydonor. 


A PHYSICIAN’S STATEMENT. 


1170 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

When I first heard ot the Oxy donor I was suffering from 
Typho-malarial fever and exhaustion. For months I was 
fi: able to walk. I cured myself with the Ox)donor, and 





(Monthly Illustrated) 


> 
INTENSELY INTERESTING, P 
FILLS A LONG FELT WANT. > 
WORTH its WEIGHTIN GOLD b 
> 

? 
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have treated hundreds of my patients with it. 


I have cured through its use Consumption, Paralysis, 
Cancer, Epilepsy, Tumor, gy, od s Disease, Gallstone, 
Malaria, Dropsy, Rheumatism, (;out, Asthma, Locomotor ‘ 
Ataxia, and nearly every form of disease I have ever seen. $1.00 per annum, Sample Copy for 
W. S. HALL, M. D. { 


five 2c stamps. 

OP? REFUSE IMITATIONS. Get only the Genuine J 

plainly stamped with the name of the Inventorand Discoverer, 
*Dr. di. Sanche.” Descriptive books and prices sent upon request, 


DR. H. SANCHE & COMPANY, 


ADDRESS: 


: 
: 


Money Waker Pub. Co., 





§ 
261 Fifth Ave. 57 State St. (Masonic Temple), 
New York City. Chicago, U1. 4 101-107 MAIN ST. 
61 Fifth Street, Canadian Office: 4 , 
Detroit, Mich. 2268 St. Catharine St. Dept. D. La Crosse, Wis. 
Mentrenl, Canada. a A ll I A 
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Continental san Association 
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Profit and Reserve Fund - - - - - 150,000.00 
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Life and Accident Insurance 


sss 
.. THE.. 


Pacific Mutual 


Only California Company 
sssse8 


Paid Policy-holders, $8,500,000.00 


FFFTFF 
KILGARIF & BEAVER 


General Agents Life Department for California 


F. W. VOOGT 


Pacific Coast General Agent, Accident Department 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 


N. E. Corner Montgomery and Sacramento Streets, San Francisco 





Every Day in the 
Year via the 


Union Pacific. 








San Francisco to Chicago Without 
Change. 


Buffet, Smoking, and Library Cars, 
with Barber-Shop. 


Double Drawing-Room Sleepers. 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers. 
Dining-Cars (a la carte). 


ONLY 83% DAYS 
TO CHICAGO! 


Leaves San Francisco Daily at 6 P. M. 


D. W. HITCHCOCK, 
General Agent, 


No. 1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


San Francisco College of Osteopathy 


(INCORPORATED) 
Formerly NOE’S COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 
206 KEARNY ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FOURTH FLOOR, ADAMS BUILDING 
.. PHONE MAIN 522.. 


Third term of college work begins first Tues- 
day in April, ’99. Write for catalogue. 


J. W. DODSON, D. O., President 
A. T. NOE, M.D., D. O., Secretary 





ACTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
for ‘‘ The Story of the Philippines,’’ by Murat Halstead, 
commissioned by the Government as official Historian to 
the War Department. The book was written in army 
camps at San Francisco, on the Pacific with General 
Merritt, in the Hospitals at Honolulu, in Hong Kong, in . 
the American trenches at Manila, in the insurgent camps 
with Aguinaldo, on the deck of the Olympia with Dewey, 
and in the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. Bonanza for 
agents. Brimful of original pictures taken by government 

otographers on the spot. Large book. Low prices. 
Big rofits. Freight paid. Credit given. Drop all trashy 
unofficial war books. Outfit free. Address, H. L. Barber, 
Gen. Mgrt., 356 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





and we will send you, postpaid 10 

Handsome Linen Doylies, Sell them 

among your friends at 10 cents each, 
Send us the dollaz and we_ will send 
you @ magnificent SOLID GOLD-plateé 
CHAIN BRACELET. 


Ft. PITT JEWELRY CO., 


531 Wood St., PITTSBURG, PA, 


Paar! SEND US YOUR NAME and address 
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THE STORY OF FRANCE 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


By the Hon. THomas E. WATSON 


Simple and direct; rapid and graphic. Just ready; Cloth, 8vo 
Vol., I $2.50. Vol. II., In press 


OF GREAT VALUE AND INTEREST, POWERFUL AND CONVINCING 


“The narrative is vivid, dramatic, coherent, interesting. The paragraphs are short, the sentences terse and crisp, 
and the whole produces an impression of strength and mastery of the subject.’’-— 7hke Lvening Fost, Chicago. 


JUST READY OR IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LESSON OF 
ENGLISH THOUGHT POPULAR GOVERNMENT 
A Stupy IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION | By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, A. B. (Harvard.) 
oF History. . In two volumes. ust ready. 
By Simon N. PATTEN, University of Penn- An argument that democracy is the form of government 
sylvania. Cloth, 8 vo, $3.00. likely to persist and predominate in spite of defects. 
THE STORY OF OLD FORT LOUDON 
STORIES FROM A TALE OF THE CHEROKEES AND THE PIONEERS ust ready 
AMERICAN HISTORY OF TENNESSEE, 1760. oes 
New Volume By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, Author of ‘‘ The Prophet of the 12mo, $1.50 
Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. Mlustrated by E. C. PEixoTTo. 
MY LADY AND ALLAN DARKE HUGH GWYETH 
By CHARLES DONNEL GIBSON. A ROUNDHEAD CAVALIER. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 | By BEULAH MArIE Dix. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
A picture of life on a large, last-century Virginia plantation. A stirring story of the time of Prince Rupert. 
JAPAN 
Beautifully By Mrs. HuGH FRASER Author of ‘ Palladia,’’ etc. Medium 8 vo, 
Nlustrated A most fascinating book of letters written during the author’s residence in Japan Cloth, $7.50 
as wife of the British Minister. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY | A HISTORY OF GREECE 
AN OUTLINE OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. | For HiGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
By GEORGE B. ADAms, | By GeorGeE WILLIs BotsForpD, Ph.D., 
Professor of History. Yale University, author of ‘*‘ The | Harvard University, author of ‘‘ Development of the 
Growth of the French Nation.” Athenian Constitution.” 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.40 net Illustrated. Crown, 8vo, $1.10 net 
THE DAWN OF REASON 
The evolution MENTAL TRAITS IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, WITH SPECIAL Just ready 
of the mind. REFERENCE TO INSECTS. Cloth, $1.25 


By JAMES WEIR, JR., M. D., Author of *‘ The Physical Correlation of 
Religious Emotion and Sexual Desire.’ 


FRIENDLY VISITING AMONG | THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


THE POOR | THRIFT 


5 a a ae By Mary WILtcox Brown, Secretary of the 
A Handbook for Charity Workers. Watson Chiidren’s Aid Society, Baltimore. 


By MARY E. RICHMOND, Sec’y of the Charity Compact and practical; sane and sound. 

Organization Society, Baltimore: Cloth, $1.00 Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 
THREE STUDIES IN LITERATURE 
Some aspects of the By Lewis Epwarps Gates, Harvard University. Just ready 
romantic movement Essays on three important prose writers of the present century: Cloth, extra 
in Engltsh literature. Francis Jeffrey, Cardinal Newman and Matthew Arnold. 12mo, $1.50 
DON QUIXOTE INTRODUCTION TO THE 

For Use 1n HoMEs AND SCHOOLS, Edited by STUDY OF LITERATURE 
CLIFTON JOHNSON, By Epwin HERBERT Lewis, Ph.D., Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 


Wh : Ae te - = 

—- of W hat they —o a he mR aaa, a With Author of “A First Book in Writing English.” 
the famous illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. A collection of short masterpieces of modern literature. 
Cloth, 12mo, Jz press. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Send for the New Announcement List and List ef Books issued in 1898 by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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The Partington School of Maga- 
zine and Newspaper Illustration 


A practical education in the art of 
magazine and newspaper illustration 


424 Pine Street 

Written in an hour for notes: 6 to 12 weeks 

Of all for rapid work by non-shading, non-posi- 
tion, connective vowel Pernin method. 


World’s Fairaward. ‘Trial lesson: REE. Self Instructoron 
approval. Write H. H. Pernin, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


Old Book Store .# 


Books, Magazines and 
Pamphlets Bought and Sold 


Special attention given to Literature published 
on and relating to the Pacific Coast 


San Francisco 








206 POWELL STREET, S. F. 





A. A. DALY H. L. CURRAN 
Rare Books! Curious Books! 
BOOKS OLD - BOOKS NEW 


A choice assortment of Valuable Books for 
libraries to be had at reasonable prices. 
Call and make your selections. 


H. H. MOORE, 542 California St. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Telegraphic Codes 


All the Standard Codes and 
Ciphers Kept in Stock 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 
Importing and : 
Siicatedadaen Stationer 

Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 

306 California St., bet. Battery & Sansome 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Send your Magazines to me 
to have them Bound Telephone Main 614 


] . A large 50 cent monthly 1 year and 
gents ll é@ your name i: our directory 15 cents. 


Address Wilmington, Del. 











CALIFORNIA, SAN MATEO 


St. Matthew’s School for Boys 


..-Thirty-third Year ..... 
Rev. ALFRED LEE BREWER, D.D., Rector 





SAN RAFAEL 
Selborne School for Boys," iornia 


Best Equipped Boarding School on the Pacific Coast 
Rev. Chas. Hitchcock, B. A., Principal 
(Trin. Coll., Camb.) 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


RECOMMENDS 


‘THE BEST TEACHERS 
For all lines of Public and Private School Work 


ANNA McNEILL, Manager 
Room 31, Flood Building 
809 MAARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(IN TEN C1TIEs) 








420 Parrott Building, San Francisco 
525 Stinson Block, Los Angeles 
BOYNTON & ESTERLY, Mgrs. 


13,000 PosITIONS FILLED MANUAL FREE 


Books » Books .» Books 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF BOOKS, com- 


prising all branches of literature, at greatly 





reduced prices. Send us your list of wants. 


King’s Old Book Store !5 Fourth St. 


San Francisco 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, Club 
PLAYS and Parlor Catalogue free. T. S. 
DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, tl. 


POSITIONS SECURED! 








We aid those who want Government positions. 85,000 places 
under Civil Service rules. 8,o0o0 yearly appointments. War 
creates a demand for 7,c00 employ ees within six months, 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction 


123 Fifth Street, N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PROFESSIONAL and AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS of the Pacific Coast will please remember that we carry 





Heavquarters For VELOX PAPER 


Send Stamp for New Price List 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF 


CAMERAS and PHOTO GOODS ®& 


IN THIS MARKET 












SRALDY 


-AMERA 


COM pany 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA CO. 
22 Geary Street, San Francisco 
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. California’s Most Charming 


pEKKERE KERR EERE EERE ECE E EER ELLE 
A 


¥ Summer Resorts 3 


23>3>3733H3P335>>>>3>>3>33>3>3>>>>> 
ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


California « Northwestern ¢ Railway 


LESSEE OF THE 


SAN FRANCISCO & NORTH PACIFIC RAILWAY 


MAY BE FOUND THE 


Highland Springs Saratoga Springs 
Bartlett Springs Soda Bay 
Mark West Springs Vichy Springs Lytton Springs 
Skaggs Springs Blue Lakes Agua Caliente Springs 
The Geysers Laurel Dell Orr’s Hot Springs 


Duncan Springs 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, APPLY AT 
TICKET OFFICE, 650 MARKET STREET, CHRONICLE BUILDING 
Or General Office, Mutual Life Building 


Sansome and California Streets, San Francisco 


H. C. WHITING, Gen. Mgr. R. X. RYAN, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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Main Floor—A Corner in the Life Department — Assistant Secretary’s Office in 
the Background 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL 


A CALIFORNIA LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


P I AWENTY years ago life insurance was 
a luxury afforded only by the rich. 
The poor man, even where he was 
provident and anxious for the future of his 
family, passed it by as an investment either 
because he did not believe in it or because 
he could not afford what it cost. There 
was some truth, too, in his contention, for 
those were the days of the ‘‘straight 
life’’ policy, and forfeit if a single payment 
lapsed. It was too much of a risk to 
appeal to men whose every dollar was due 
as it was earned. 
No more significant commentary on the 
necessity and real value of life insurance 
could be furnished than the statement that 


Q 


to-day it has passed entirely out of the list 
of luxuries and into the class of necessities 
demanded by rich and poor alike. There 
is no longer the sneer at its reliability and 
worth, and those who have no _ policies 
speak of the fact only as a matter of regret 
—a something to be remedied as soon as 
time and circumstances will allow. 

This curious change is due to several 
reasons. Foremostly, of course, it has been 
a matter of education. No one is so foolish 
as to fail to see that an insurance policy - 
one in a safe company which will surely 
pay the face of the policy in case of the 
death of the beneficiary — furnishes the very 
best security for the future of his family 




















A Portion of the Accident Department 


when he has passed away. The trouble did 
not lie there. The question that had to be 
argued with the average man was rather 
whether the proposition offered was a 
practicable one for him. No one acquainted 
with the average life-insurance agent will 
doubt either his zeal or his ability to present 
this side of the question with all the argu- 
ments necessary to a decision in his favor. 
But the real reason of his wide-spread suc- 
cess has been that the companies behind 
him have been honestly anxious to serve 
the public. They have experimented with 
plans without end, figured on almost every 
basis of mortality, added insurance covering 
accidents to that to be paid at death, and 
through the endowment plan made it pos- 
sible for a man taking a policy not only to 
insure the future of his family after his 
taking off, but also to secure for himself a 
competence in later life, when his more 
active working-days have passed him by. 
All this has been a question of time. Of 


10 


course, in the East, life insurance goes fur- 
ther back; but in California it is only forty 
years since the first life-insurance policy 
was written. This was for $5,000, and 
bore date of the 23d of September, 1859. 
To-day there are nearly fifty thousand 
policy-holders in California insured in 
amounts aggregating $120,000,000. There 
are now Over 400,000 males in California, 
and many of these are unmarried, or have 
no responsibilities urging them to insure. 
So that, on the average, one in sixteen 
among possible risks in Callfornia now car- 
ries something in the way of insurance on 
his life. 

The first life-insurance companies to do 
business on the Pacific Coast were naturally 
those older institutions incorporated in the 
Eastern States. But the men who founded 
California were of an unusual sort. They 
were of peculiar energy and unusually high 
in education and intelligence. This is due 
to the fact that the difficulties and dangers 
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The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company II 


of reaching California at that time were so 
great that only the stronger spirits dared 
to start, and having come here, were able 
to survive. All sorts of enterprises that 


. in other States had to wait a slow develop- 


ment to reach success, sprang at once in 
California into full-fledged efficiency, the 
only limit to their scope and magnitude 


Moore, Newton Booth, D. W. Earl, E. B. 
Kenyon, and Robert Hamilton. 

There is scarcely a name in this list that 
is not a household word in California. All 
have achieved fortune and distinction in 
some line of business or professional labor, 
and their names from the first were a guar- 
antee of the probity and stability of the 





The President’s Office 


being the legitimate probability of their 
necessity. 

It was impossible that the opportunity in 
the field of life insurance should go by un- 
noticed, and almost among the first to take 
advantage of it were the group of men who 
baided themselves together to form the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
California. Its first board of directors were 
Leland Stanford, H. H. Hartley, Leonard 
Goss, Samuel Lavenson, P. H. Russell, H. 
F. Hastings, J. H. Carroll, Conrad Weill, 
James Carolan, B. F. Hastings, G. R. 


company they formed. It was organized 
in December, 1867, but did not open its 
doors for business till April, 1868. Its first 
official residence was Sacramento, but later 
it removed to San Francisco, where its offi- 
ses now are. 

From the first its aim was to give the 
most absolute security in payment combined 
with the utmost liberality in plan. The 
business policy adopted in the beginning has 
never been materially changed. Three of 
the first directors—— James Carolan, Samuel 
Lavenson, and D. W. Earl—are still on 
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the board of directors, having seen thirty- 
one years of service. Of the others, all are 
dead but two. 

Few people appreciate how strenuous is 
the necessity on the part of a life-insurance 
company of carrying to its clientage the idea 
of absolute reliability in performing what it 
promises to undertake. There must be 
more than the ordinary guarantee, because 
of the peculiar nature of the conditions un- 
der which it must finally be carried out. With 
ordinary contracts the time is usually within 
the lifetime of both parties to the agreement, 
and each expects to be on hand to see the 
final completion of the transaction. 

But in life insurance one party must go 
in with the idea of not finishing his contract 
except by his death. He knows when he 
makes it that he cannot be present tosee it 
finally carried out, and so there is justice in 
the idea that the life-insurance company 
should offer unusual guarantees of safety on 
account of the additional trust. 

There is no company doing business in 
California-—and for that matter, in the 
United States — which offers so sure and 
evident a security to its policy-holders as 
the Pacific Mutual Life. It has all the 
usual elements of security claimed by other 
companies, i. e. its capital stock is large, its 
management careful and businesslike, and 
its record for paying losses is as good as 
that of the other general companies with 
which it comes in competition. 

But there is an added security afforded 
by the Pacific Mutual Life which is not 
given by any other company. This comes 
from the fact that it is a home company, 
organized under the laws of California. 
The law in this State is peculiar. Its pro- 
visions are much more stringent than those 
of other States. 

The one provision of the California law 
which imposes the most strenuous obliga- 
tion on the life-insurance companies is 
embodied in the Constitution itself. It 
says :— 


Each stockholder of a corporation or joint- 
stock association shall be individually and per- 
sonally liable for such proportion of all its debts 
and liabilities contracted or incurred during the 
time he was a stockholder as the amount of 
stock or shares owned by him bears to the 
whole of the subscribed capital stock of the cor- 
poration or association. The directors or trus- 
tees of corporations or joint-stock associations 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the credi- 


tors and stockholders for all money embezzled 
or misappropriated by the officers of such cor- 
poration or joint-stock association during the 
term of office of such director or trustee. 


The Statute Law of California extends 
still further the liability of the stockholders 
of The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California, as will be seen by the 
following section of the law under which it 
is incorporated; which Act is entitled, ‘‘An 
Act to provide for the incorporation of mu- 
tual insurance companies for the insurance 
of life and health, and against accidents,”’ 
approved April 2, 1866:— 

‘““SECTION 10. Whenever, at any time, the 
capital of any corporation formed or existing 
under this Act shall become impaired, it shall 
be the duty of the board of directors at once 
to levy such an assessment upon the capital 
stock, whether paid up or not, as may be neces- 
sary to make good such impairment.” 


Other States do not have these pro- 
visions; and even in this one they have 
been modified so that a company now 
formed would not be as rigidly bound as 
the Pacific Mutual Life. Their old charter 
could undoubtedly be modified so that the 
stockholders’ liability would be less. But 
it is a matter of pride with the company— 
as well as evidence of sound business 
sense —that they are able to say that they 
offer security to their policy-holders given 
by no other company in the Jand. And so 
it is improbable that the charter will ever 
be changed. 

What it all means to the policy-holder 
is this: The stockholders are liable to 
the last dollar for the debts of the corpora- 
tion, and the directors are liable for the 
acts of the officers while in office. 

If the company should fail, the policy- 
holder would have recourse to the private 
fortunes of the stockholders to make good 
to him his loss. This privilege, of course, 
would amount to little if the stockholders 
themselves were not men of independent 
fortunes. A study of the list of stock- 
holders will show that they represent a 
sum large enough to meet many times over 
all the outstanding indebtedness which the 
company has. This is not individual opin- 
ion, but is backed by the judgment of 
Bradstreet’s — probably the shrewdest and 
soundest authority in America. Its report 
on the Pacific Mutual Life says: ‘‘ The 
capital represented by their principal stock- 
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holders is placed at, conservatively, $20,- 
000,000, and the standing of the above 
parties is unquestioned.’’ This great sum, 
then, is really behind the obligations of the 
company, and is surely subject to its debts. 
There is no chance for the stockholders to 
avoid the obligations, as the Supreme Court 
has again and again held stockholders 
liable under similar circumstances. 

Other requirements of the California 
law are that a life-insurance company shall 
not commence business until it has a paid- 
up capital of at least $100,000; that such 
company must at all times have on hand a 
sufficient sum to meet promptly all its lia- 
bilities as they mature; that the funds of 
the company must be invested in certain 
prescribed securities, no investments of a 
speculative nature being permitted; and 
that the Insurance Commissioner —a sworn 
State official—shall examine the company 
at such times and in such manner as he 
shall think proper—at least annually— 
and see that its business is transacted ac- 
cording to law. 

All these provisions have been complied 
with by the Pacific Mutual Life and, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, it feels 
that it may justly claim to possess a safer 
and better legal organization for policy- 
holders than any other American company. 

The Pacific Mutual Life offers four sorts 
of insurance to the public, viz: life, accident, 
health, and industrial, or family, insurance. 
They have also a liberal system governing 
annuities. The life policy is simple in form, 
and of unusual fairness,to insurers. Every 
policy issued is non-forfeitable, incontest- 
able, unrestricted as to residence, travel, 
or occupation, and is payable immediately 
upon approval of claim. In the straight 
life and where the policy has endowment 
features, the surrender values are of un- 
usual liberality, the insurance may be ex- 
tended without demand, reasonable loans 
are made by the company on the security 
of the policy, and the beneficiary condi- 
tions are flexible beyond those of almost 
any other company. The accident and 
health policies are marked by the same 
liberality. 

In its system of industrial, or family, in- 
surance the company takes great pride. 
This plan is an outgrowth of the effort to 
bring insurance within the means of the 
great class of working-people whose wages 





would not allow them to go into life insur- 
ance under the ordinary schemes for pay- 
ment. 

The risks in this class were always recog- 
nized as being good; but the industrial 
classes, and people of small means gen- 
erally, never were able, on account of their 
size, to save ahead to meet the payments 
annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, which 
were the only ways of payment recognized 
by the older policies. The new scheme 
provides fora much smaller payment, made 
weekly, and the company employs collectors 
to go around and gather in the dues. In 
this way many thousands are able to make 
their families safe against loss through 
death, and the weekly stipends are so 
small that they can be paid without being 
seriously felt. 

The company has always been more than 
careful about its investment of the money in 
its hands. One reason for its popularity 
lies in the fact that its business management 
has been so shrewd and yet so entirely 
within the limit of safety, that its return to 
its policy-holders has been both steady and 
large, and this without a flutter of risk. 

The present board of directors of the 
company is:— 


Geo. W. BEAvER, M. R. HIGGINs, 

W. H. Crocker, Jas. IRVINE, 

W. R. CLuNEss, SAMUEL LAVENSON, 

JAMES CAROLAN HuGuH M. LarRugE, 

L. P. DREXLER, Geo. M. Moore, 

D. W. EArt, Gro. W. Scott, 

Cuas. N. Fox, Wo. R. SHERWOOD, 
: Henry T. Scotr. 


all well-known Californians, who aim to 
make the Pacific Mutual a power for per- 
manent good. 

They are seconded in their efforts by:— 


Gro: A, MOORE: «...0..<s606s sacses President 
Geo. W. BEAVER.........- Vice-President 
M. R. Hicoins.2d Vice-Pres. & Gen. Supt. 
J. IN. PARTON GS on 6 6csssnanis.c3.6o enn 
a A ae Ass’t Secretary 
We GOED. iis ocoe wis ta meaisinn Actuary 


whose endeavor is toward progress within 
the bounds of safety and security. 

In California the company is_repre- 
sented by Kilgarif & Beaver, as General 
Agents for the life department, and F. W. 
Voogt, as agent of the accident depart- 
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ment, with offices in the company’s build- 
ing. 

A. J. Capron, Portland, is the general 
agent for Oregon and Eastern Washing- 
ton, while A. V. Bell, Seattle, inanages the 
business in the Puget Sound district. 

To mention the company’s many able 
and energetic general and special agents 


and superintendents in the thirty-eight 
States and Territories in which it pursues 
its useful course, is not within the scope of 
this article, but it is not amiss to say that 
their returns to the company are con- 
stantly increasing, and that this promises 
to be the banner year in the company’s 
history. 
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THE PAGODAS AND OTHER ARCHITECTURE 
OF CHINA 


By R. W. 


LTHOUGH history goes to show that 
A the Chinese have always stood far 

behind the majority of other Asiatic 
nations in the matter of architecture, yet 
for all that there is a something that at- 
taches to the extremely ancient and quaint 
buildings of these people that must ever 
have a great charm for us. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that an eminent authority upon 
this subject has said, ‘‘China possesses 
scarcely anything worthy of the name of 
architecture,’” we may ask, In what coun- 
try do we find structures offering a greater 
interest to the student of either ancient or 
modern designs in this science than the 
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marvelous Great Wall of China, or her 
pagodas, her Temple of Heaven at Peking, 
or her ruins in tombs, temples, and towns? 
Of all these, however, none have as great an 
attraction for the traveler in the Emperor's 
dominions as do those famous towers called 
in China /aas, but by ail English-speaking 
people pagodas. 

These striking as well as beautiful build- 
ings occur at various points all over the 
empire, and upon some of her off-lying 
islands ; and wherever one has been erected 
it forms the most characteristic feature of 
the landscape. Some of those upon the 
mainland often tower to a height of two 
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1. Bricks from the Ruins of the Nanking Pagoda and Great Wall of China 


(Copyright, 1899, by OVERLAND MONTHLY 


PUBLISHING Co. All rights reserved.) 
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hundred feet or more, while in every in- 
stance they have been built upon the plan 
of a polygonal pyramid, with an odd num- 
ber of stories, and very frequently have 
been conspicuously decorated exteriorly by 
facings composed of gaudily colored blocks 
of the finest of porcelain. Sometimes 
glazed tiles were used instead of these, 
while the famous tower at Nanking was faced 
with blocks of both these kinds. 

At the present writing I have two of these 
in my private collection, taken a number 
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2. Flowery Dragon Pagoda, near Shanghai 


of years ago by an American party visiting 
Nanking; they also secured a brick from 
the Great Wall of China. These valuable 
relics I recently photographed, and they 
are here reproduced in figure 1. The 
upper block appears to be composed of a 
dense tiling, being glazed a brilliant green 
upon its exterior, with an embossed figure 
upon it, the flower portion of which is a 
rich orange. It measures approximately 
12x6x2 inches, its long sides being beveled 
at an acute angle. Below this we see in the 
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3. Pagoda on the Island of Chusan, 
at Tinghae 


illustration a rather smaller brick (10x6x 
1% ins.) that is right-angulated, and com- 
posed entirely of a fine white porcelain, 
glazed over exteriorly. It also came from 
the ruins of the Nanking tower. Under 
these two bricks in the figure is an adobe 
one (10x8x3% ins.), rough and abraded 
that was taken from the Great Wall of 
China, and some inclosed Chinese charac- 
ters are seen upon its narrow face 1n front. 

Whenever the Chinese built a pagoda, 
they built it to endure for generations, and 
its walls were always very thick and solid. 
As is well known, they entertained, as a 
people, some very peculiar notions about 
these buildings. Indeed, the superstitions 
in regard to them stand among their very 
strongest, being closely connected with the 
Fung-shui doctrine. Nearly all China be- 
lieves that a pagoda exerts a most potent 
influence over certain terrestrial and aerial 
currents, which they are supposed to modify, 
either favorably or the reverse, which cur- 
rents directly affect many of man’s ma- 
terial interests, actions, or surroundings. 
It was this superstition, so deeply seated 
in the Chinese mind, that caused those 
people so violently to oppose the introduc- 
tion of the telegraph and railroads into 





their country; for they felt certain that they 
could only have the effect of disturbing the 
course of these pagodal currents, and thus 
bring misfortune to the entire empire. 

In so brief an article as the one I am 
now writing, it is obviously out of the 
question to offer anything at all upon the 
history of the famous and very ancient 
city of Nanking and the celebrated wall 
that surrounded it; while on the other 
hand a reference to its once magnificent 
porcelain tower, now in ruins, will hardly 
be considered out of place. This, it will be 
remembered, was the design of the Em- 
peror Yung-lo during the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century, and was destroyed by 
the Taiping rebels in 1853. When finally 
completed, few of the world’s great build- 
ings were more unique in appearance, or 
possessed such singular beauty. Octago- 
nal in form, the edifice was carried up to a 
height of two hundred and sixty feet, its 
outer walls being cased in white porce- 
lain bricks, of which the one shown in fig- 
ure I is an example, while the overhanging 
eaves of its nine stories were composed 
of green-glazed tiles like the specimen 
seen in the same illustration. A gilt ball, 





4. Pootoo Pagoda—Over eleven hundred 
years old 




















5. Bridge over the 


fixed to the extremity of an iron rod, pro- 
jected from the summit of this pagoda, and 
the rod was encircled by nine iron rings 
(See Fig. 2.) Stretching from the apex 





» Lily- Pond, Pootoo 


of the rod to the eaves of the roof were a 
number of chains, and to these were fas- 
tened five great pearls, which the inhabi- 
tants of the city believed protected the 
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6. Bridge near Flowery Dragon Pagoda ‘ 
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latter from floods, dust-storms, fires, tem- 
pests, and riots. Over one hundred and 
fifty bells and a legion of lanterns were 
also suspended from the eaves of this ex- 
traordinary edifice, the designing of which 
had occupied nineteen years in the life 
of its reyal architect. 

One of the most perfect, and at the same 
time picturesque, pagodas now standing in 
China, is that of the Flowery Dragon, five 
miles above the city of Shanghai. It has 
seven stories and a finial somewhat of the 
usual pattern. It also has the sagging 


proud, and that is her Temple of Agricul- 
ture. In design it is something after the 
order of the Temple of Heaven, but not 
as imposing. Each spring the Emperor 
upon its grounds performs the ceremony of 
turning over the earth with a golden plow, 
after the fashion of the ancient Incas of 
Peru. 

One of the pagodas in Peking, I under- 
stand, is used as an observatory. Often they 
have been erected simply to bring good 
luck to the country they overlook ; and 
sometimes they stand as memorials, as in 





7. Temple in Second Group, Pootoo 


roofs projecting, one over each story, with 
their salient, upturned angles, the apices 
of which commonly support the bells, and 
these keep up, in those pagodas where 
they are found, an incessant jingling when- 
ever the air is in motion. 

Brilliant azure-blue tiles were used in 
constructing the three roofs of the Temple 
of Heaven at Peking, which, in the bright 
sunlight, lend to this most magnificent 
structure a gorgeous effect, further en- 
hanced by the great gilded ball that orna- 
ments its summit. 

Peking possesses still another superb 
structure, of which she may be justly 


the case of the Nanking pagoda, the Em- 
peror having in view the commemoration 
of the virtues of his mother when he 
built it. 

l‘requently when a pagoda is built upon 
a hill or other commanding: situation, its 
builders have been influenced thereby, and 
have not carried the edifice up to such lofty 
proportions. A good example of a pagoda 
of this description is to be seen at Tinghae, 
the capital city of the island of Chusan, of 
the province of Che-Keang. (See Fig. 3.) 

Chusan is the principal island of a group 
lying off the eastern coast of China, and 
presents many points of interest for the 
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historian as well as the traveler. It will be 
seen from my illustration, in figure 3, that 
the Tirighae pagoda has but three stories, 
and the ground story has a height nearly 
equal to the second and third taken 
together. The projecting roofs and eaves 
are of the same general style of architecture 
seen in the Flowery Dragon pagoda, but 
the galleries, with their handsome iron rail- 
ings, so conspicuous a feature of this last, 
are entirely absent in the pagoda of Ting- 
hae. Nevertheless, of the fifty thousand 





and other buildings of the two groups at 
Pootoo. Many of these show excellent 
examples of Chinese architecture, and 
further along some of them are here repro- 
duced. Among the various structures 
composing the first group of temples at 
this place, we meet with a pagoda, of which 
it is said that it was erected over eleven 
hundred years ago. (See Fig. 4.) 

It will be seen from the illustration that 
in every particular it departs from the 
buildings of this kind of more modern 








8. First Group of Temples, Pootoo— Front View 


people inhabiting this place, doubtless a 
large proportion of them firmly believe 
that their modest pagoda on the hill is 
quite as capable of controlling those invisi- 
ble currents of earth and air, so essential 
to their welfare, as is the loftiest and most 
pretentious /aa in all China. 

At Pootoo, another island off the coast 
of this country, is to be found a very re- 
markable group, or rather two groups, of 
temples. This place is one of the Chinese 
Meccas, and at certain times many perform 
the pilgrimage there in vessels and boats. 
In the event of storms occurring, hosts of 
these pious people frequently are drowned. 
I have a very complete series of the temples 


date. Little, I believe, is known of its 
history; but to judge from its appearance, 
one would be inclined to suspect that it 
had been erected to commemorate either 
some important event or the memory of 
some person of distinction. Many of its 
parts are now overgrown with various 
kinds of plants, and some destruction of its 
ornamentation has taken place, especially 
at its summit; still the majority of the 
joints of its brickwork are yet very close, 
a feature apparently that has for all time 
characterized what has been done in this 
way by the Mongolian masons and _ build- 
ers. 

As one passes in the direction of these 
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9. Tablet at Second Group of Temples, Pootoo— Erected to Commemorate the 
Visit of an Emperor 


two groups of temples at Pootoo, and at no 
great distance from them, there is a bridge 
to be gone over, spanning as it does a wall- 
bound lily-pond, which latter is quite clear 
of plants upon one side of the bridge, but 
crowded full of them upon the other. This 
bridge is solidly built of heavy stone slabs, 
its span at the center being of no great 
size, and semi-cylindrical in form. There 
is a hand-rail upon either side on top, con- 
structed fence-fashion, as shown in my pho- 
tograph of this interesting example of bridge 
architecture in figure 5. 

It is very different in design, however, 
from another well-known bridge in China, 
or the one spanning the creek leading from 
the Wampoa River to the Flowery Dragon 
pagoda. This has spans of light timbers, 
supported by two substantial stone piers 
that stand in the bed of the creek, and by 
two very light stone piers, one upon either 
bank of the stream. These last have the 
width of the bridge, but are hardly of any 
thickness in the other direction. Either 
end of the bridge rests upon stone abut- 
ments, composed simply of flat slabs of 
stone. Above, a hand-rail traverses the 
entire length upon either side, it being built 
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of wood, with pickets and finishing-rail, as 
shown in figure 6, which is a reproduction 
of this well-known point of interest, occur- 
ring as it does, only a few miles above the 
city of Shanghai. 

Sir W. Chambers has described one of 
the Buddhist temples—that at Ho-nang, 
which is not unlike those of India in ar- 
rangentent ; nor in other particulars, those 
I shall presently refer to of Pootoo. Sir 
William has said there— 


is an extensive court, with avenue of trees, lead- 
ing toa flight of steps and portico of four col- 
umns. In a second vestibule behind this are 
four colossal figures bearing various emblems. 
Beyond this is a very large second court, entirely 
surrounded by colonnades and small sleeping 
cells for the priests, or bonzes ; in other words, 
a huge cloister, much like the Indian viharas. 
In the same ranges are four pavilions filled with 
idols, and large rooms for refectories, behind 
which are the kitchen, courts, etc. At the ex- 
treme corners of the grand court are four other 
pavilions, the dwellings of the higher order of 
priests. At equal distances behind each other, 
down the center of the court, are three larger 
pavilions, called ¢ings, entered on each side by 
a flight of steps, and a fourth engaged in the 
cloister itself, and having a front portico and one 
flight of steps only. The first three are square, 
two stories in height, the lowest surrounded by 
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fourteen columns, each face or front showing 
six. They have rude caps, composed of eight 
brackets, projecting various ways. There are 
four species of /iugs,—three used for temples 
and the fourth for gardens; some having a gal- 
lery and fretted railing round the first floor on 
the outside, and the upper story being set back. 
The roofs all have the peculiar hollow dip which 
leads one to suppose their prototype was the 
tent, the sag of the cloth of which would sug- 
gest the form. They are frequently surmounted 
with a sort of cresting and finial, and each angle 
is turned up sharply, and ornamented with a 
dragon. Sometimes the columns have a frieze 
perforated in the form of frets; sometimes 
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steps, while tiled walks pass not only in 
front of the buildings, but also about the 
ponds. Knarled old cedar-trees grow upon 
the terraces and elsewhere, and much of 
the stonework is overrun with vines. To 
the rear of these temples, rounded, bald hills 
are seen, made the more forbidding by the 
outcroppings of rough rocks that they dis- 
play. (See Fig. 8.) 

In China, we also meet with another 
class of buildings, called Zoov Zang, or 
ancestral halls, and any city worthy of the 
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10. Entrance to First Group of Temples, Pootoo 


the same is also under the eaves of the upper 
roof. Examples are also seen of smaller octago- 
nal /ivgs, intended to cover the large vessels in 
which the Chinese burn gilt paper to their idols. 


At Pootoo some of the temples are in 
ruins, some are in bad repair, while others 
are in fairly good condition; but they all 
have the general character of those on the 
mainland. The first group face the artifi- 
cially inclosed ponds, presenting a most 
picturesque appearance. The buildings are 
upon a low, raised terrace, faced with stone, 
the ascent to which is by stone steps at 
three different points. A large image of a 
lion is seen upon either side of the central 


name has one or two. Architecturally, 
they resemble the temples; but instead of 
containing the idols, they are erected for 
the purpose of preserving the great deeds 
of famous men, which are here inscribed 
upon memorial tablets and set in appro- 
priate niches. Sometimes the acts of the 
emperors are thus recorded, and often upon 
tablets without the buildings, simply having 
a separate roofed shelter erected for them, 
of a suitable size. (See Fig. 9.) 

Other means of honoring great men are 
seen in the erection all over the empire of 
monumental memorials, having the appear- 
ance of gateways, and others somewhat 





























11. Tomb at First Group of Temples, Pootoo 


after the order of triumphal arches (Paz 
Loo, or Pai Fang). Frequently the smaller 
class of these are made of wood, while 
others are in stone. Nearly four thousand 
of these structures are recorded upon the 
official Chinese annals. (See Fig. to.) 

Large arches of this description have 
three entrances placed side by side, and the 
carvings and inscriptions stand out in bold 
relief upon the panels intended for them. 
Great uniformity of design characterizes 
the dwellings throughout the towns and 
cities of China. By law they are built to 
a scale to correspond with the rank of the 
occupant, and the rule is invariabie for all 
classes. It has been told of a mandarin 
who built a house upon a scale too fine for 
his rank, that the Emperor compelled him 
to pull it down and erect one of more 
modest design. 

In building the Chinese have a great 
preference for the light and strong bamboo, 
and from its convenience rarely employ 
squared timbers when round are at all 
available. Many of the illustrations to this 
article show the peculiarities of their roofs, 
with their exposed timbers and curious 
shapes. As everything in China seems to 
be performed in the very reverse order 
from the Caucasian, so it is with their 
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house-building, for they erect their roofs 
first, supporting them with temporary up- 
rights until the rest of the house is built 
beneath them. Stone and brick are both 
used; and, as I have said above, the joint- 
ings done with these materials are wonder- 
fully close and perfect. Bricks are glazed 
in gorgeous colors, the summer palace at 
Peking being all in rich yellow (with 
marble base), the color reserved to royalty, 
while blues and vermilions are not alto- 
gether rare. 

Often the main entrance to a house is a 
subcircular aperture, while they fill in their 
windows with the transparent lining of the 
oyster-shell. 

An ordinary house will frequently meas- 
ure two hungired and fifty feet by sixty; it 
being equally divided for nearly its entire 
length by a wide hallway. The front 
room upon either side of this is the shop, 
and each of these has its back shop. Then 
follow studies and small bedrooms; then a 
large reception-room upon either hand, 
looking on a garden which is made attract- 
ive with its fish-pond, fountain, and lilies. 
A couple more saloons follow, with ad- 
ditional bedrooms; then comes the great 
dining-hall, running the entire width of the 
house, supported by seven or eight col- 
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umns. To the rear of all this are set the 
kitchen and rooms for other purposes. 

On the second floor there are two front 
bedrooms, one upon either side of the 
hallway, for the use of the shop-keeper. 
Back of this are the family bedrooms and 
living-rooms, between which is the small 
hallway designed for the household idol, 
and place of worship. Then follow more 
saloons and bedrooms, and finally a great 
transverse hall over the dining-room, which 
is used for visitors. Should the house be- 
come crowded at any time, additional 
rooms are improvised by the use of mov- 
able screens and partitions. These are 
invariably found in every well-appointed 
Chinese household, and are first used in 
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subdividing the more sizable apartments. 
Tombs of almost every imaginable va- 
riety constitute other interesting features 
of the ancient and modern architecture of 
China. Some are very plain and unpre- 
tentious, while some are upon the grandest 
possible scale. Those of the Ming dynasty 
were truly of magnificent proportions, espe- 
cially those built at Nanking and at Peking. 
Many in the latter city are now in ruins, as 
are an immense number of her dwelling- 
houses and ancient buildings. Indeed, his- 
tory has few sadder chapters for us of this 
nature than the notice of the decay and 
disappearance of the remarkable buildings 
and structures of all kinds seen in the cities 
of the Orient. 


IN POPPY TIME 
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fi Ne < i E sun has Midas-touched 


Behold, 


The hills, but yesterday so 


the earth. 


brown and bare, 
Transformed as if by magic. 
Everywhere 
The land’s ashine with red, 
red poppy-gold. 


J. Torrey Connor. 
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“It gave him a sick shudder ” 


AN IMPROVED EXIT 


By WILLIAM JOSHUA PHELPS 


OHN COLLINGSWOOD had de- 
J cided to commit suicide, and now it 

only remained to select the method 
and perfect a few ante-mortuary details. 

If serene old age may welcome death 
reverently, and not be thought wrong, may 
not younger life be justified, under some 
circumstances, in stretching out a hand to 
secure release? Whata rest there is to the 
weary nerves in the thought of coming to 
the double bar—the end! When we were 
boys, you remember, and had filled the big 
slate quite full of figures over some very 
perplexing problem,—one of those pro- 
digious hard things, as they then seemed,— 


‘2 


3°3 


you remember, we gave it up for that day 
and rubbed the slate quite clean. The 
same impulse comes over us when we have 
filled twenty years full of hard work and 
the problem — our life’s equation — remains 
perplexing still. What a rest, some day, 
just to rub it out ! 

The common conception of self-destruc- 
tion includes a mind distraught with tem- 
pestuous passions or a body torn by disease. 
When we read that ‘‘stickful’’ of Asso- 
ciated Press which announces that Jud- 
kins C. Judd, aged thirty, shot himself 
last night, we ask, ‘‘ Was it love, ill-health, 
or business?’’ And the common concep- 
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tion is most commonly right. John Col- 
lingswood, however, was not distraught ; 
and his tranquil mind lived in one of those 
happy, healthy, unconscious bodies. He 
was not suffering from business reverses; 
for he had never known want, and business 
with him had so long been reversed that it 
could scarcely be said ever to have gone in 
a contrary direction. 

No; suicide with John Collingswood was 
the simple logic of his destiny. It was a 
proposition to be proved by -, y, and 2, 
and then to be acted upon with as little 
play of emotion as might be elicited in tak- 
ing an indicator-card from one of his 
engines. ‘‘Given, a man who believes, or 
thinks that he believes, that death ends all, 
and that whatever of rewards or punish- 
ments come to us come in this material 
life. Let him be free of every obligation 
to kindred or society. If such a man 
should discover that the coming years would 
bring him much more of sorrow than of 
happiness, and if he have the strength to 
overcome the instinct of self-preservation, 
he may, and has the right, to end his 
life.’’ 

So reasoned John Collingswood, and 
reasoning still, the impulse to suicide grew 
into conviction and decision. Considering 
his duties, his rights, his privileges, his 
chances, temporal and spiritual, he could 
find little objection and much in favor of 
suicide. 

John Collingswood was a tall, rather 
angular, rather stooped, and rather nervous 
chief engineer of the electric light and power 
station in a small Western city. His deep, 
mellow voice spoke in accents which be- 
trayed a birth somewhere just about down 
in Maine.“ Though one could not call him 
handsome, his eyes were fine, with the 
alertness, the sparkle, the responsiveness 
of a child, and an expression of mirth which 
acquaintance failed to reveal in his nature. 
After a short conversation, the man, his 
clothes, the slide-rule or the monkey-wrench 
which he might be twirling in his hand, 
were all lost in the novelty and the strength 
of the thought which he would lavish upon 
any listener with the simple frankness and 
faith of a child. 

John Collingswood was not accounted a 
hero in any sense. He had not sold papers 
and sawed wood to earn his way through 
college. He had gone through the small 
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Western institution, on the bounty of an 
uncle, with an average grade of scholarship, 
in a very average, normal, and uneventtul 
way. Afterward, he had taken a course 
at a polytechnic, and was now entitled to 
write his name Collingswood, A.B., M.E. 

Following advice and precedent, he had 
taken the first mechanic’s work which 
offered, in order to gain practical experi- 
ence; and there he had stayed, year after 
year, as the chief engineer of the electric 
light and power station in a small Western 
city. The high-sounding title meant, in 
fact, sixty dollars a month, long hours, 
and some pretty taxing greasy-glove work. 

Taking account of stock, then, and find- 
ing, as he put it, that the ‘‘get-there’”’ 
element had been left out of his make-up, 
and since to ‘‘get there’’ is the sum of 
pleasure in living, John Collingswood de- 
cided to die. There were none dependent 
on him, and no one to grieve for his loss 
except the blue-eyed girl back East to whom 
he had become engaged in the ambitious 
days when an engineering practice seemed 
just around the corner. True, the case of 
Mabel had presented some difficulties at 
first, but they had been thought out and 
overcome. 

He realized that to take one’s own life 
is not in America considered a brave thing 
to do, and he had just remaining pride 
enough to avoid such a disgrace — the dis- 
grace of being found out. Since there was 
no special hurry about the departure, he 
was at liberty to select a method which 
would be free from pain and disgrace, and 
which, at the same time, would give him 
the pleasure of working out one more me- 
chanical problem. 

John Collingswood lived in the two up- 
stairs front rooms of Widow Patterson's 
house, just two blocks from the station. 
The location had been selected so as to be 
handy to the plant; but as Collingswood 
said, it had proved altogether too handy, 
for the night-shift were forever calling him 
out to hunt trouble which they ought to 
have handled without help. However, his 
natural propensity to ‘‘stay put’’ kept him 
in the rooms where he had first landed on 
coming to the town. 

Here there were gathered together the 
treasures which might be expected of ten 
years devoted to engineering enthusiasm. 
The book-shelves held, besides the general 
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reference-books and the sixty-three works 
in mathematics, electricity, and steam, some 
good fiction, a little history, and several of 
the essayists, but no poetry except ‘‘The 
Lady of the Lake.’”’ A pipe-rack and a 
majolica bowl of tobacco revealed the engi- 
neer’s one indulgence. The room con- 
tained a draughtsman’s table, a microscope, 
and a binocular such as travelers use, with 
the dust of years and the price-tag still on 
it. Except for its size, you might have 
thought yourself in the engineer’s stateroom 
of an Atlantic liner. There was a recorder 
which traced in a wavering line of red ink 
the boiler-pressure for each minute of the 
twenty-four hours, and another recorder, 
similar in appearance, but arranged to 
‘‘keep tab’’ on the volts or pressure of the 
electric current. A row of six small col- 
ored electric lights told which of the six 
dynamos were running, while a telegraph 
sounder clicked off every revolution of the 
big Corliss engine. The chief engineer 
was always at home when not on duty, and 
always on duty when at home,—always 
within sound of his telephone-bell,— till his 
very heart learned to beat in step with the 
engines. He dreamed of a vacation when 
he would spend two weeks out on the wide 
sea, for once away from the reach of tele- 
phones and telegraphs. No; he would 
extend the idea of a vacation, and amend 
the two weeks to include all time. 

The decision had been reached one Satur- 
day evening, between puffs of smoke which 
hung in the quiet autumn air as if loath to 
launch into untried space. How like the 


_ soul, Collingswood thought, clinging to the 


vile certainties of life, because certainties / 
The next day, being the second Sunday in 
the month, was theoretically a holiday for 
the chief engineer. He carted over from 
his treasure-house at the station, a high- 
voltage transformer, an old cup-anemometer, 
and an eight-day-clock movement. The 
transformer was to be the instrument of 
death, Connected to the regular electric- 
lighting circuits, it would produce a voltage 
two hundred times as great as that used to 
dispatch the murderer at Sing Sing. Sticks 
of wood, placed between its terminals, 
could be riven with miniature bolts of 
lightning. 

Working in spare hours for several 
weeks, first at the drawing-table and later 
at the bench, Collingswood completed his 
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improved scientific suicide machine. The 
details of tthe apparatus were an absorbing 
joy to him down to the design of the 
smaliest screw ; and the blue prints, which 
are still preserved, attest the care and skill 
which he put into the work. 

The bed which the chief engineer occu- 
pied had once been decked out with sham 
pillow-covers, and there was still on the 
headboard a kind of patent iron bail which 
had once served to lift the ‘‘shams’’ out of 
the way; but which now seemed to be ex- 
pressly arranged to test temper, from its 
propensity to fall down in the middle of 
the night. The headboard also carried a 
pair of wires and a switch for the electric 
lights in the room. Rubbing off a little of 
the insulation from one of these wires, a 
very pretty ‘‘accidental’’ contact was made 
with the metal support of the sham-holder. 
Another ‘‘accidental’’ connection between 
the high-voltage transformer in the garret 
and the house-wiring completed one side 
of the electrocution circuit. The other arm 
of the circuit ran from the high-voltage 
transformer to the disused gas-pipes. From 
one of these pipes, which happened to be 
behind the bed, connection was made with 
the woven-wire, spring mattress by means 
of a bare wire, tied as if to prevent the bed 
from being pulled too far away from the 
wall. . The anemometer, on the roof, and 
the clock, in the outer room, were con- 
nected in local circuit with a magnet con- 
trolling a switch in the primary circuit of 
the transformer. 

Complicated as these arrangements seem, 
Collingswood found them very simple, and 
amused himself by imagining the evidence 
at the coroner’s inquest which would be 
held over. him and the verdict of ‘‘acci- 
dental death.”’ 

It will be understood, that if the sham- 
holder should, ‘‘quite by accident,’’ fall 
down, extending its iron rod across the 
chest of the sleeper, his body would be the 
connecting link between the mattress, on 
one side, and the sham-holder, on the 
other, each connected to opposite poles of 
the high-voltage transformer. That elec- 
trical Juggernaut, holding in its copper 
heart, within its massive iron chest, all the 
death-dealing powers of the bolts of Jove, 
reached out through iron and copper arms 
to the bed, and grasped _ the sleeping engi- 
neer between two iron hands which awaited 











‘John, dear,” her last letter had begun 


only the closing of a knife-blade switch to 
become alive with death. 

Who was to close that switch ? 

The clock and the anemometer. The 
responsibility was to be divided .between 
the suicide and Divine Providence. The 
suicide would point the gun; Divine Provi- 
dence, as exemplified in the wind, would 
pull the trigger. Whenever, at precisely 
3:10 A. M. (the hour at which Collingswood 
was born), the wind should be blowing at 
precisely thirty-two miles per hour (thirty- 
two his age) the blow would fall. 

Having tested the electrocution circuit 
on a stray dog, decoyed to his room with 
a treacherous bone, the inventor approved 
his work, and gave himself a certificate of 
inspection. The anemometer began its 
ceaseless revolution in the wind. 

The idea of terminating his life had now 
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so thoroughly taken possession of Collings- 
wood that it required much schooling to 
avoid taking it into account in ail his little 
every-day plans. Why should he buy a 
new suit of clothes? He would be buried 
in black, and the money would be of more 
use to his executor than the clothes. How- 
ever, he was determined to write no fare- 
well letters and to leave no appearance of 
having expected death. Therefore, he 
drove himself to commence a long series 
of experiments on the magnetic fatigue of 
iron. He commenced elaborate dynamo 
designs, and wrote several of his friends 
about plans for a vacation in the summer. 
It needed little acting to appear happy and 
normal, for he thought he had soived the 
question of his destiny; and the thought 
gave him content. 

In one particular Collingswood changed. 
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Where before he had been careless of pub- 
lic opinion, he found himself anxious that 
people should think well of him and re- 
member him pleasantly, even gratefully. 
Since each day might be his last, he 
checked the angry word and lost no chance 
of doing a kindness. His letters to Ma- 
bel, always punctual and methodical, but 
painfully matter-of-fact, were now tender 
and sentimental as they had never been 
before. 

The men noticed the change in his 
temper. When things went wrong there 
were no more of those explosions which 
had been such a terror to all hands from 
the president down to Jimmie the wiper. 
Self-control and placidity had not been 
among the Collingswood virtues. Ben 
Brooks, the colored fireman, used to say 
that when the boss had one of those 
‘*short-circuits,’? he got so hot you could 
smell burning shellac anywhere within ten 
feet of him. ‘‘But Lawd!’’ he would con- 
tinue, ‘‘there ain’t no better-hearteder or 


fairer man dan Misser Collingswood in dis 


here county.”’ 

It must be owned that the first few 
nights under the pillow-sham-holder wese 
not restful. Sleep was only secured by 
the use of an opiate; and Collingswood 
laughed to find himself taking so much 
pains to avoid an overdose. Why should 
he, self-sentenced, care whether there might 
be too much morphia in that powder? Too 
bad he was not writing a comedy so as to 
use the situation! 

When we study, even carelessly, the 
various conditions under which man lives 
and works, under which man as lived and 
worked, we ask, is there anything to which 
the human cannot grow accustomed? 
Danger certainly loses its terror on a very 
short acquaintance. The engine- driver 
goes to his post, unmindful of the statistics 
which show, beyond a peradventure, that 
so and so many of him go through bridges 
and roll down embankments every day. 
Men work calmly enough in powder-mills, 
with the detonation of the explosion which 
has just sent eleven men to ‘kingdom 
come’’ scarcely gone from their ears. 

So Collingswood in time grew to wear 
his daily expectation like an old coat with 
which one has become very well acquainted. 
As the days wore on, each one full of hard 
work, each one very like another, the 
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death-dealing pillow-sham-holder became 
an old story. He ceased to watch the 
record of wind-velocity, and slept, with the 
iron rod on his chest, as only the man who 
adds physical to mental exertion can sleep. 

One night he remembered that his im- 
proved suicide machine would be all the 
better for a little cleaning. Perfunctorily, 
he opened the anemometer-case and began 
to wipe the wheels and levers. Suddenly, 
his eye caught the red line where it crossed 
the abscissa corresponding to a velocity of 
thirty-two miles per hour, and it gave him 
a sick shudder to note that the wind had 
blown with that velocity precisely at 2:10 
A.M. Why was he alive then? 

Looking through the record sheets of 
the recording volt-meter for a month back, 
he found that on the date of that wind 
from 3:00 to 3:15 A.M. the current had 
been turned off from the lightning circuits. 
Now he remembered complaining about it 
at the time, as the only break in an other- 
wise clean record of continuous service for 
eighteen months. How little he had sus- 
pected what that fifteen-minute shut-down 
had meant to him! He began to wonder 
whether, after all, he was really tired of 
life. Certainly he seemed to be losing in- 
terest in suicide, scientifically conducted. 
Mabel’s letters, too, gave him a tight feel- 
ing around the heart, and he almost seemed 
guilty to write to her as he did. 


John, dear, [her last letter had begun,] do 
you remember what day this is? It is our en- 
gagement anniversary. Eight years ago to-day 
we said we would get married so soon as you 
had established yourself in business. When life 
is so very short, is not eight years almost too 
long to spend in getting ready to live? I do not 
complain, John, but I think we both may have 
made a mistake in being so ambitious. You 
have said all along that you wanted to be able 
to keep me as well as I have lived at home; and 
ye I have wondered sometimes whether you 
oved me as much as you Jove your engines. I 
have wondered why it was that I kept on writing 
to you. I know why. It was because I could 
not help it. 

In the last six months, though, your letters 
have changed. Did you know it? You seem 
often to write that which all along I have hoped 
was in your heart. And yet you do not under- 
stand me. You donot understand women. Do 

ou know that I would marry you to-morrow 
if you were only making 4a/f as much money 
and were only Aa/fas noble? You say we can be 
very happy simply as engaged; and that it is 
nearly as good as being married, just to love and 
know that you are loved. It may be for you, 
but it never can be enough for me. I want to 
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be with you all the while, and to be part of ycur 
life, and I will give up much—for you. 

Don’t you suppose, if you asked them, they 
would give you ten dollars more. Ever so many 
people live on less than we would be having 
then. I have enough saved to furnish a rented 
house respectably, and I can surely continue to 
make some money teaching music, even in the 
West. 

Last time you wrote about this you said you 
did not want to take a girl out of a nice, comfort- 
able home and introduce her to poverty and a 
squalling baby. John, dear, alittle squalling baby 
is what I want, is what would make me happy. 
You remember my schoolmate, Daisy Jackson, 
who married a Mr. Convers in Washington. 
She has just been home for a visit, bringing the 
sweetest little baby I ever saw. You know they 
have not more than a hundred dollars, which is 
not much in a big city, and they have to do 
without some things which they both had before 
they were married ; but yet they are so happy! 
You can just see it in everything they do and 
Say. 

yr then, there is the future. We would not 
always have so little money. You take always 
the gloomy outlook, John. It seems as though 
your motto was, ‘‘I won’t see anything good in 
this world.”” It seems as though you were 
blaming God for not sending that which, per- 
haps, you have never asked Him for. I just 
can’t help telling you all this, if it does sound 
like asermon. Don’t be angry with me. [I tell 
you this because I love you, and because I want 
to be with you. 

Let us be as happy as we can with your present 
salary, and if you never can make any more than 
that, be sure I will never complain. Have I 
spoken too plainly? I long to see you and say 
all that I cannot write. MABEL. 


The letter came in windy March when 
Collingswood was more than usually busy 
putting in some new machinery. The in- 
creasing business of the station had forced 
this work in an unfavorable season, and 
though the brunt of it all fell on the chief 
engineer, he had the satisfaction, than which, 
for the average man, there is none greater, 
of saying, ‘‘I told you so.” 

Wrestling through long hours with spirit- 
level and chalk-line and pipe-tongs, Mabel’s 
words kept getting mixed up with the feet 
and inches. When he went home at night 
they were there in the lonely room to re- 
buke him. 

It was on one of these nights when he 
had gone to bed late, dead tired, and un- 
happy, that the telephone called him up. 
Johnson, the night fireman, was talking:— 

‘‘We’ve lost a coil on the Number Two 
arc-machine, and the street lights are out. 
Becket has hurt his hand; so I guess you 
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will have to come over and help us get 
going.”’ 

Cursing his luck for having ‘‘hired a lot 
of helpless nincompoops,”’ Collingswood 
jumped into his clothes and hurried, more 
from anger than from haste, to the station. 
There the familiar smell of burning shellac 
told its own story, while the moral atmos- 
phere was no less redolent. All the lines 
were working badly in the high wind, and 
it was almost one man’s work to tend the 
circuit-breakers. By the time Collings- 
wood had pulled out the faulty armature 
and had put back the old ‘‘ pumpkin type,”’ 
which they kept on hand as an extra, he 
had worked himself into comparative do- 
cility, he had everything and everybody 
working sweetly, and went home promising 
himself an extra morning nap. 

What was that as he approached the 
door? Something very like the sound of 
a fuse going. The light in his window 
flashed and went out. Then he knew the 
truth as he tremblingly struck a match to 
consult his watch. It was 3:10 A.M. That 
last half-hour’s work, which he had not 
really been obliged to do, had given him 
another respite while the wind touched the 
thirty-two mark. What chance protected 
him ?—or was it God’s hand? 

Hurrying up to his room, he was just in 
time to dash the contents of his water- 
pitcher on the flaming bedding. The work 
had been very well done. There it was—a 
great jagged hole in the mattress, just 
under the place where his heart would have 
been, except for that blessed burned arma- 
ture. There would be no more sleeping 
that night; so he lit his pipe and sat down 
in the dark to think. 


‘Three weeks leave of absence, Col- 
lingswood?’’ Mr. Anthony McFarlane 
Mitchell, president and treasurer of the 
Blankburg Electric Light, Heat, Power, and 
Street Railway Company, looked up from 
his morning paper and took his feet down 
from the desk. ‘‘ Three weeks to get 
married? Can’t you makeit two? Well, 
yes, certainly. I dare say we can manage 
to get along,—very glad to hear you are 
going to takea mate. And Collingswood,” 
as the engineer turned to go, ‘‘in that case, 
I rather reckon we shall have to raise your 
salary twenty or twenty-five dollars when 
you get back.”’ 
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COLLEGE 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 


EDUCATION 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


By JOHN S. WHITE 


HE American college of to-day is 

passing through a _ chrysalis - like 

transition, out of which it will 
shortly emerge as the full-fledged univer- 
sity. Three decades hence the word college 
may even require definition to be under- 
stood by the younger generation. This 
evolution of the American university pre- 
sents an interesting study, and is fraught 
with deep significance to secondary educa- 
tion.. The leading preparatory schools of 
the present time are doing practically the 
same work that was covered by Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, and other col- 
leges, forty years ago, when the boy 
entered at fifteen years of age and was 
graduated before he was twenty. Some 
smattering there was, to be sure, of philos- 
ophy, natural theology, and logic, but it 
served only as a veneer upon a substruc- 
ture that could rarely exhibit the breadth 
and thoroughness now attained in the 
work of the best secondary schools. Bar- 
ring this, one may fairly state that the 
school has supplanted the college of the 
old days, and the college has developed 
into a higher school, which receives its 
candidates at an average age of almost 
nineteen years and carries them on with 
varying success through four years more 
of general education before they are per- 
mitted to attack the subjects proper to the 
intellectual training for a professional life. 

Harm has therefore come to be wrought 
in two respects,— first, by postponing so 
long the date of entrance into the actual 
battle of life; and second, by developing 
that dilettanteism incident to false notions 
as to study and that attenuation of intel- 
lectual vigor and grasp so characteristic of 
the modern college life. 

Under the elective system of some of our 
colleges, a deal of jockeying is done in the 
selection of what are called among the 
students ‘‘ soft courses,’’ in order to secure 
some object totally foreign to the legiti- 
mate purposes of the student’s education 
and training; and in a large majority of 
cases the course of four years could, with 
ambition and steady application, be just as 
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well covered in three. Not long ago I 
heard two Harvard sophomores talking 
over their electives, and discovered that 
one had chosen his subjects in such a way 
as to secure the whole of every Wednesday 
free from recitations, and the other had 
made up his group to include a discon- 
nected and uninteresting course in history 
and an easy course in French, in which 
subject he was proficient before entering 
college, for the sole reason that by this 
arrangement all his recitation periods would 
come before one o’clock, a consummation 
he greatly desired, as it left his afternoon 
hours free for athletic training. These evils 
could be largely remedied if election were 
allowed only from a number of groups of 
subjects to be arranged by the college 
faculty, who are far better competent to 
combine the various courses than is the 
average student. and who could thus elim- 
inate or make impossible such incongru- 
ous, not to say preposterous, combinations. 

In England and in Germany the great 
public schools and gymnasia retain their 
students until they are nearly twenty, and 
then present them for their professional 
studies in the university. Surely the elim- 
ination of the American college or the 
substitution of the university for it, with a 
consequent further enlargement of the 
sphere of the secondary school, is bound 
to be the outcome of our present illogical 
method of acquiring a liberal education. It 
is a question whether better men — better 
soldiers in the warfare of life—were not 
evolved from the old system, under which 
at twenty-two years of age the lawyer was 
pleading at the bar, the minister speaking 
from his pulpit, and the physician begin- 
ning his actual practice, than at the present 
time, when the candidate for the pro- 
fessions is only entering the college at 
nineteen, the professional school at twenty- 
three, and the work of life at twenty-seven. 
Iam not depreciating the broader educa- 
tion we have aimed at and the far pro- 
founder learning which is possible; but I 
claim that for the mass of students three 
of these years of preparation may wisely 
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be saved for the business of life. If the 
student cannot win his spurs before he is 
twenty-five, he had better not ride! 

Some years ago a score of the head- 
masters of preparatory schools were invited 
to meet a committee of the Harvard Col- 
lege faculty in Boston to discuss the requisi- 
tions for admission to college. It was 
expected that this session might occupy 
three or four hours; but an entire day 
proved all too short for the discussion of 
the many questions which were raised; 
and President Eliot himself acknowledged 
that those hours of fruitful discussion had 
contributed more to the solution of the 
difficulties which had faced the committee 
than had as many weeks of investigation 
and theorizing upon their part. Shortly 
after this time a convention of representa- 
tives from the various New England col- 
leges met to decide upon a uniform system 
of requisitions for admission, a consum- 
mation which had long been earnestly 
begged for by the preparatory school- 
masters of the country. But, alas! this 
uniformity was secured in name and not 
in reality, the most marked feature being 
the adoption of a uniform list of text-books 
and authors for reading in English litera- 
ture; and from that day to this the diver- 
sity and complexity of the requisitions 
have increased to an alarming extent. 
This fact is, of course, of little importance 
to those schools whose students are all 
fitting for the same institution; but in the 
case of a school which sends its students 
annually to a number of colleges, the labor 
of preparation becomes no sinecure. 

Years ago Harvard College — always in 
the van in the march of improvement — 
gave notice that all candidates for admis- 
sion, whether in classical or scientific 
course, must be thoroughly prepared in 
physics, with practical work in the labora- 
tory, although no other college committee 
has ever dreamed of making such a requisi- 
tion. Ten months ago word came from 
Columbia University that hereafter all stu- 
dents intending to enter the School of 
Mines must present themselves for exami- 
nation in chemistry upon an amount of 
work which would require careful instruc- 
tion, with laboratory practice, covering 
at least one year of five Hours’ recitation 
each week; and now comes the notice from 
Yale University that hereafter all students 
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presenting themselves for admission to the 
Sheffield Scientific School must be thor- 
oughly prepared in the study of botany (!) 
and I am aware from the refusal of my 
earnest personal application that the faculty 
will not permit a student to offer any equiv- 
alent — not even the two years’ work in 
physics asked for by Harvard, nor the year 
in chemistry asked for byColumbia. Again, 
the Sheffield Scientific School demands a 
knowledge of Latin almost equivalent to 
that in the classical course, while the Colum- 
bia School of Mines asks for no Latin, but 
for such a thorough knowledge of the 
modern languages as will enable the stu- 
dent to pursue his studies in both French 
and German text-books. These are but a 
few out of a dozen instances which almost 
any head-master of a preparatory school 
could readily cite; but even this statement 
does not half tell the tale, for where the 
requisitions are nominally alike, the 
method, variety, and thoroughness, of ex- 
amination vary between the widest ex- 
tremes. Take, for example, the subject 
of geometry. A student may be thor- 
oughly prepared to pass the Harvard 
examination yet fail to pass the examina- 
tion presented the same year for admission 
to Yale, and vice versa, This remark is 
applicable to almost every study in the 
preparatory curriculum; in other words, 
the colleges are persistently accumulating 
difficulties for the preparatory schools by 
increasing the diversity in their requisi- 
tions, without permitting an election of 
subjects upon the part of the candidate for 
admission, no matter how fully the elective 
system is carried out after the sacred pre- 
cincts of the college have once been 
entered. Subject after subject is now 
demanded, without rhyme or reason, be- 
cause these same studies need not be pur- 
sued in the college one hour after the 
examination has been passed. It has be- 
come not only a work of special refinement 
and difficulty to prepare a student to enter 
one of the leading colleges with credit, 
but the wide diversity in the requisitions, 
and in the kind and quality of the exami- 
nations, entails an enormous expense upon 
those preparatory schools which are not 
‘*feeders’’ for special colleges. 

To better illustrate my meaning, I recall 
a graduating class of twenty-eight boys in 
a preparatory school of one of our leading 
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cities whose students were sent to entrance 
examinations at thirteen different institu- 
tions, — upon the classical side, to Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Williams, Uni- 
versity of New York, University of Michi- 
gan, and University of Cincinnati; upon 
the scientific side, to Columbia School of 
Mines, Sheffield Scientific School, John C. 
Green School of Science, Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, and Lehigh University. What 
was true of this senior class obtained, no 
doubt, in other institutions, and it is easy 
to see that under such conditions satis- 
factory results can be reached only in a 
school largely endowed, or where the 
charges for tuition are comparatively very 
high; for at least three times as large a 
teaching force is required to present 
twenty-eight students thoroughly prepared 
for admission to thirteen different colleges 
and scientific schools as would be the case 
if the students were all in one course pre- 
paring for the same institution. A class 
must be cut into several divisions, and in 
ome instances the work must necessarily 
be given to a single individual. Besides, 
thoroughly equipped chemical and physical 
laboratories must be the possessions of 
every such school. 

Now, what are the horns of this dilemma 
which faces the preparatory schools of 
America to-day? Either the acquisition 
of ample endowments or the introduction 
of the elective system into the school three 
years before graduation, which can only 
be done by an agreement upon the part 
of the colleges to allow a variety of equiv- 
alents for the subjects demanded. 

The present situation proves conclu- 
sively that the college authorities ignore 
the fact (with which every practical school- 
master is conversant), that the mind of the 
growing child passes through three dis- 
tinct stages. Up to eleven years of age 
he learns almost entirely from imitation. 
Abstract reasoning is beyond his power. I 
have rarely met a child of ten years who 
knew any more of arithmetic than I could 
readily have taught him in four weeks. 
At eleven he begins to reason logically, 
and should during the next five years be 
drilled in those subjects which he finds it 
difficult to acquire, in order to round out 
his intelligence and perfect his training, 
just as the knife is made sharp by whet- 
ting its edge against that which it cannot 


cut. At sixteen the principle of election 
should come in, and the student’s work 
should be differentiated for him. It is 
folly to force all pupils through the same 
cast-iron course, whether classical or scien- 
tific, from sixteen to nineteen years of age. 
Here is a boy who is quick at language, 
strong in history, but who has no special 
talent for mathematics. By his side sits 
one to whom mathematics and the sciences 
are as child’s play, and yet another who is 
perhaps a genius in music and art, while 
the day may never come when he will be 
able to crack the orthographical nuts of 
the vernacular. 

If the college will permit the school- 
master to arrange for each of his pupils 
the course which he deems besi suited to 
the boy’s talents and capabilities during 
his last three years in school, a far better 
quality of preparation, a stronger genera- 
tion of students, —a better set of men for 
the warfare of life,—will be secured than 
could possibly be hoped for under the 
present system of forcing all minds into the 
same unyielding mold, and the average 
age of graduation from the preparatory 
school into the college will be reduced 
from nineteen to below eighteen years of 
age. Another solution is that at which I 
have hinted above—the probable disap- 
pearance of the American college proper, 
or, in other words, the organization of the 
genuine university. Let us keep our boys 
until nearly twenty in the preparatory 
school. Let us give to them, as is done 
in the public schools of England and in 
the gymnasia of Germany, that broader 
culture in the classics which may be de- 
veloped in another year with the Latin and 
Greek poets; let us give to the scientific 
boys more intelligent training in physics 
and chemistry, the broader courses of his- 
tory, civil government, and English liter- 
ature,—and to all a greater thoroughness 
of drill in the modern languages, with 
compulsory practice in the speaking of 
both French and German; and _ then 
let us send them to the university 
with a certificate of preparation, and 
not to a series of examinations which 
have never yet been, and will never 
become, the tests which the college ex- 
aminers so fondly believe them to be. 
The schools will not abuse this privilege, 
have no fear, and many a student who is 
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now presented with confidence for admis- 
sion to college in subjects upon which he 
has been crammed, but of which he has no 
real understanding, will find himself, to 
the great advantage both to himself and 
to the college, compelled to devote an 
additional year to his work of preparation. 

To illustrate the point, twenty per cent 
of every senior class of eighteen years of 
age in the preparatory schools can never 
be really taught algebra, and yet all may 
be made to pass the college examination — 
even that one in which the conundrum 
idea prevails to the greatest extent; in 
other words, the boy may be crammed 
upon those pet forms of problem and ques- 
tion which the college is known to select 
for its examination, who ten weeks later 
could not, to save his life, answer intelli- 
gently a series of questions, oral or writ- 
ten, which would accurately test his knowl- 
edge. I contend that sucha student, having 
no special capacity for the study of algebra, 
could far better have devoted at least one 
half the time which he must have given to 
this study to subjects suited to his natural 
abilities, and from which he would doubt- 
less have derived far more valuable mental 
training. 

The most pernicious effect of the pres- 
ent system of examinations for admission 
to college lies in the stimulus which it 
gives to this very practice of ‘‘csamming,”’ 
which is a perpetual menace to real educa- 
tion. At the conference of schoolmasters 
referred to above, the preparatory schools 
came in for a large share of blame, be- 
cause the majority of candidates for ad- 
mission to college murdered the Queen’s 
English, wrote an illegible or unformed 
hand, spelled like schoolboys of ten, and 
were careless in their figuring in mathe- 
matics. But what else could logically be 
expected when the colleges were demand- 
ing examinations in eighteen or twenty dif- 
ferent subjects, embracing physics, mathe- 
matics, history, modern languages, and an 
ability to read Greek and Latin authors at 
sight, but did not ask the candidate to 
present himself for examination in spelling, 
writing, English grammar, or arithmetic, — 
the four fundamental subjects of an ordi- 
nary education. In order to pass without 
conditions in the twenty required subjects, 
a tenth of the senior class in any school 
must, from the nature of the case, be 
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‘‘crammed’”’ in mathematics, another tenth 
in Greek, and so on, inasmuch as a dull 
mind and memory cannot be developed 
by the ordinary processes of recitation so 
as to retain for the final test so diversified 
a range of subjects. The teacher is there- 
fore practically helpless when he attempts 
to secure good work from such a student 
in still other subjects upon which the col- 
lege asks no examination. In the matter 
of English, to be sure, this weakness has 
been largely remedied by the newer, 
though not altogether judicious, requisi- 
tions which the colleges have come to 
demand. 

As a teacher of the classics, I often 
have occasion to recall an incident which 
occurred when I was a boy in the Boston 
Latin School. The head-master, Dr. Fran- 
cis Gardiner, who had become greatly pro- 
voked by the poor showing made by his 
class one day in Vergil, exclaimed with 
indignation, ‘‘ What in the world are you 
going to Harvard College for?’”’ 

One boy replied, ‘‘To get an educa- 
tion’’; another, ‘‘To enjoy the refine- 
ments and pleasures of college life’’; still 
another, ‘‘ To develop my mind.”’ 

‘** Nothing of the sort,’’ he thundered. 
‘*You are going to Harvard simply to get 
on to the list of the Boston peerage.”’ 

The spice of truth in this epigram sug- 
gests another handicap under which the 
preparatory school is forced to struggle, — 
namely, that every class contains a num- 
ber of boys who must be prepared for col- 
lege simply because it is the proper caper 
to go, although they have no special fit- 
ness for a higher education. Yet I do not 
wish to be understood as decrying the 
merits of this class of students, for to no 
one is a college education of greater value 
than to a young man of fair, or perhaps 
inferior, abilities, who is destined to occupy 
a position of trust or influence in business, 
society, or politics. 

Most of these difficulties would vanish 
if the schoolmaster had the option to pre- 
sent his candidates upon a certificate of 
thoroughness of preparation, with the right 
to elect from specified subjects or groups 
of subjects, the course which each stu- 
dent should pursue, and he would no longer 
be met with the constantly recurring re- 
quest, ‘‘ Pray excuse my son from the fur- 
ther study of English grammar, [or physics, 
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or what not,] as it is not required for 
admission to the college which he must en- 
ter, and I think he has all he can do to 
cover the necessary subjects.’’ On the 
contrary, he would be able to say to the 
parent, ‘‘I believe that I have determined 
correctly what is best for the training and 
development of your son, and I can give 
him my certificate only upon his complet- 
ing the course I have prescribed.” 


Grant to the schools these privileges of 
election and the right to present candidates 
upon certificate, and the next five years 
will witness a revolution. The schoois of 
real merit will have royally earned their 
right to such recognition, and the colleges 
throughout the land will begin to receive 
students possessed of a quality of training, 
a keenness of grasp, and a maturity of 
perception, to-day practically unknown. 





JAPAN, THE YOUNGEST BORN 


HE sits afar on flowery isles, 
S To Europe’s frowns gives beams and smiles, 
Softly uncovering China’s wiles: 
Gentle little Japan! 
She worships her chrysanthemum; 
Makes love ’neath cherry bloom and plum, 
With sonnets for each fair Yum-Yum: 
Gentle little Japan. 


Marches to battle and to win! 

Nor dreams her victory a sin;— 

Thus to the world she is but kin, 
Gentle little Japan. 

What fate for thee, thou youngest born 

Of nations, lately held in scorn? 

Noonday more glorious than thy morn, 
Gentle little Japan? 


Or wilt thou bend for Teuton weal, 

To Gallic guns and Slavic heel, 

Or new-born power thy strength reveal, 
Gentle little Japan ? 

Who, who the horoscope shall cast, 

Or gauge thy future by the past? 

Who forge the chains to bind thee fast, 
Gentle little Japan? 


Margaret A. Brooks. 
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THE ELEVEN:TWENTY-NINE WAS LATE 


By MARY T. VAN DENBURGH 


N the early fifties the Lucky Strike 
Tavern was famous for the regularity 
with which the stage drew up at its door 

each day, and for the excellence of the 
dinner which followed soon after this event. 

Five miles down the river a shrewd 

Quaker was making a fortune out of the 
ground, not by mining, but by raising 
vegetables and small fruits, which he sold 
to the company that owned the tavern and 
the stage. As he cultivated his garden, 
he often turned up glittering yellow parti- 
cles of gold; but he kepi to his original 
plan, and also kept his money. In this 
he differed from many of the miners, whose 
wealth came so easily that they did not 
hesitate to spend it as quickly as it had 
come. They traveled for miles, to the 
Lucky Strike, to dine on the thrifty Quak- 
er’s fresh fruits and vegetables. On this 
warm July day the bill of fare was as fol- 
lows:— 

Meat and potatoes 


Square meal, including fresh butter, 
and pudding made from fresh 


> eo 2 8 & 6 


eggsand milk ........ 5 00 
EXTRA. 
Green corn, string beans, green 
peas, or tomatoes... .. . $I 00 
Strawberries, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, watermelon, or musk- 
eer ee ee Se 3 00 


At no other place in California could such 
a dinner be offered to the hungry guests. 

The stage-driver was Dick James, and it 
was his boast that every day for four years 
he had pulled up his horses at the door of 
the Lucky Strike at exactly 11:29. He 
required of the company that they should 
keep the road in good condition, and his 
horses were picked from hundreds for their 
speed and endurance. 

There were those who said that when 
the bridge was washed away, and Dick had 
been obliged to drive to the lower one, his 
watch showed a suspicious difference of 
seven minutes from the tavern clock; but it 
is the misfortune of all truly great men to 
inspire envy in those who are less talented, 
and as there were no passengers on that 
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occasion, Dick could not prove his integ- 
rity. Certain it is, that when he drew up 
at the tavern the hands of his big silver 
watch marked exactly 11:29 as usual. And 
so it was, day in and day out, rain or shine, 
until the men ceased to speak of the stage, 
but invariably called it ‘‘ The 11: 29.”’ 

At half-past ten the idlers began to assem- 
ble at the Lucky Strike; then came the 
miners who had business with some one 
they knew they should find there; and so 
the number grew, until at 11:25 the work- 
ers came, those who expected letters or 
tools, or who had come to dine at the 
tavern. 

Thus it was on the day that came to be 
spoken of as ‘‘the day the 11: 29 was late.”’ 
The men were having a discussion as to the 
size and value of some recently discovered 
nuggets, when suddenly some one ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Thunder and blazes! the 11:29 
is going to be late to-day, sure!’’ 

Watches were consulted, and it was 
found to be twenty-eight minutes past 
eleven o'clock, and the stage was not in 
sight. Immediately all was excitement and 
confusion, 

‘* Don’t you see her, Tom? You’ve got 
the eyes of an Injun.”’ 

Tom shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
gave the road a long, searching look. 
‘* Nary 11:29 on that road,”’ was his ver- 
dict. 

They weighed the probabilities of acci- 
dents or a hold-up, and the minutes slipped 
away until it lacked only a quarter of 
twelve. Then, just as a party with horses 
and guns was going to the rescue, Tom 
announced, ‘‘I see her, but she’s got a 
queer look to her,—looks shorter ’n ordi- 
nary.” 


While they are waiting at the tavern, let 
us go back tothe stage, and learn what had 
happened. 

At the start, in the cool early morning, 
everything promised a good run. There 
were several passengers and a valuable 
express-box, so that Dick James had list- 
eners for the remarks he addressed to the 
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favored ones, and also a pleasant sense of 
responsibility for the safety of the treasure, 
and this put him in a rare good humor. 
When the fog had melted away, and the 
air grew hot, a little breeze came up, and 
carried the dust away from the stage. The 
four horses kept on a fast trot, except where 
Dick allowed them to gallop, and all went 
well until the long slanting shadows of the 
morning had changed to the short ones 
which showed the travelers that midday 
was approaching, and that they were near- 
ing the end of their journey. As horses 
and men were thinking of the good dinner 
they would have at the Lucky Strike, a 
turn of the road revealed a man, sharply 
outlined against the white dust, apparently 
waiting for the stage. 

‘‘Queer for a road agent to show up 
plain, like that,’’ muttered Dick; but he 
changed lines and whip to his left hand, 
leaving the right free for his pistol. 

The passengers, seeing his preparations, 
also made ready for defense, but when 
they had driven near enough for a distant 
view of the man, they were amazed to 
hear Dick burst into a fit of hearty 
laughter. 

“It’s the Quaker!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*This will be a joke on me, if the boys 
hear I was afraid of a hold-up by the 
Quaker. Hello, Broadbrim!’’ he con- 
tinued; ‘‘there’s no seeds, nor plants, 
nor even orders, for you to-day. Maybe 
you want to send along some garden 
truck, though. Hand it up lively, then.’’ 

‘*Nay, Richard James, I have nothing 
to send by thee to-day. The company is 
owing me money, and not until it is paid 
will they have more of the produce of my 
garden.’’ As he spoke he went to the 
leaders, and unbuckled part of the har- 
ness. 

‘* What’s the matter ?’’ asked the driver. 
** Strap twisted ?’’ 

The Quaker made no reply, but with 
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surprising rapidity unhitched the horses, 
cut the lines, and led the animals to a nar- 
row opening in the dense undergrowth 
by the side of the road, saying, as he 
passed the astonished Dick: ‘‘ Thee may 
tell the company that when the money 
which is rightfully mine is paid, I will re- 
turn the beasts. Thee knows it is useless 
to try to take them from me by force. 
Drive on, or thee will be late, Richard 
James.’’ And manand horses disappeared 
in the thick brush. 

To say that Dick James was surprised 
is a statement that falls short of the truth. 
He was stupefied with amazement, and sat 
there with varied expressions of anger, 
mirth, and helplessness, following each 
other on his sunburnt face. Then he found 
relief in speech:— 

‘* The Quaker it was, after all. To think 
that Dick James owes his first hold-up toa 
broadbrimmed Quaker! He’s the only 
man who could have done it, for he’s the 
one man here who will not fight. He’s 
right when he says I can’t take my horses, 
for he’s obstinate as a mule, and he won’t 
give them up unless he is made to, and 
Dick James never yet fought a man who 
won't fight back, and never will. Those 
horses can’t be replaced in a hurry, and 
the company will have to pay up and get 
them back, or I stop driving. I would 
rather be shot than to bring the 11:29 up 
late to the Lucky Strike, and all the boys 
there waiting for me.’’ And Dick groaned 
as he cracked the whip over the backs of 
the wheelers. 

They traveled well, but two horses can- 
not do the work of four; and so it hap- 
pened that.the hands of the silver watch 
and those of the tavern clock agreed in 
giving the time as thirteen minutes to 
twelve when the stage stopped at the 
Lucky Strike and the men overwhelmed 
Dick with questions on the day that the 
II: 29 was late. 
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THE LITERARY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


By HERBERT BASHFORD 


HE development of art and litera- 

ture in the New Northwest, and I 

speak more especially of the Ever- 

green State, is of but recent origin. Fif- 
teen years ago, in fact, comparatively noth- 
ing had been accomplished in this direc- 
tion. The great Emerald Land was almost 
a wilderness then. Fifteen years is a short 
time, and yet within this brief period alone 
huge forests have been felled, and in their 
stead strong young cities have risen as if 
by magic, and in their matchless harbors, 
where but a few years before only the 
canoe of the Indian was seen, great steam- 
ships cast anchor from every portion of 
the globe. When the tide of immigration 
turned toward this new empire, every train 
brought its load of fortune-hunters— men 
eager to acquire sudden wealth. Almost 
fabulous tales are told of riches gained in 
a single day or hour by investments in 
corner-lots, which, as Whittier has said, 
were ‘‘staked for sale above old Indian 
graves.’’ What a mad rush for wealth! 
Such a frantic struggle of tossed and tum- 
bled humanity! As an illustration of this, 
when some land company had platted a 
new townsite or addition, and the sale of 
lots was to begin on a certain morning, 
men were known to remain all night at the 
company’s office in order to secure the 
choicest locations. Shrewd investors made 
their thousands. Those who were forced 
to borrow a few dollars on their arrival in 
the new land often became millionaires 
within a year. No one seemed to escape 
the feverish desire for gain. ‘‘ More gold! 
more gold!’’ was the one thought on which 
the minds of men were concentrated, and 
to the accomplishment of which they bent 
every energy. The Far Northwest was a 
vast whirlpool of speculative excitement. 
With this greed for gain a veritable pas- 
sion, art and literature, those flowers of 
civilization, found no soil in which to grow. 
The intense materialism of the New North- 
west at its early settlement did not inspire 
the thought that elevates mankind. There 
was no ‘‘literary atmosphere’’ in this re- 
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gion. On the contrary, the air was filled 
with plots, plans, and subtle schemes, and 


In alien ways remote the Muse went 
‘ wandering. 


We have all heard that familiar phrase, 
‘*The boom dropped.’’ This meant a 
great deal to those of the Evergreen State. 
It meant fortunes lost, hopes shattered, 
and despair—even suicide. The boom 
dropped,— or, in other words, the growth 
of the country became normal, as any 
growth should to be healthful. For a 
while all were stunned at the sudden col- 
lapse of things. People found time to 
look about them and contemplate their 
surroundings. With minds diverted from 
speculations in corner-lots, the impressive 
character of the scenic beauty of the re- 
gion appealed to them—many of them, 
at least. Nature in all of her wonderful 
majesty had been hidden from these people 
by the blinding glare of their golden idol. 
When that which they so worshiped had 
been taken away, they beheld for the first 
time the real glory of their cloud-capped 
peaks and sapphire seas. The imagina- 
tion now began to assert itself, and to 
many eyes which had previously seen only 
shining dollars, the landscape took on an 
added beauty. Mt. Rainier, that great 
white pyramid of the Creator, that awe- 
inspiring stairway to the stars, became the 
subject for the versifier and the artist. 
Paintings in oil and sketches in water- 
colors of this king of peaks were to be seen 
in the parlor and in the show-window. It 
is true the greater portion of these at- 
tempts in art were extravagant and ofttimes 
very crude, but they showed unmistakably 
that the spiritual qualities of the people 
were awakening to the beauty of their sur- 
roundings. Universities and art museums 
were founded, and libraries were estab- 
lished in the cities. Literary societies were 
formed in various sections for the study of 
the great masters of literature, and lectures 
on literary topics were attended with in- 
terest. A magazine was founded in the 
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city of Portland. It bore the title of Zhe 
West Shore, and flourished fora time. It 
published the first writings of several North- 
west authors whose names to-day are fa- 
miliar to readers of current literature. 

It is not to be expected that a newly- 
settled region such as this should so soon 
command special attention in the arts. 
We have scores of young men and women 
devoting themselves to art, one of whom 
has within the past three years gained a 
world-wide reputation as a cartoonist. He 
is an Oregonian, and his name is Homer 
Davenport. Other artists, having identified 
themselves with the country early in its 
settlement, yet no longer residents, are 
looked upon by the people as one of their 
own. Among the most noteworthy of 
these lovers of the beautiful is Mr. J. E. 
Stuart, whose paintings of Mount Rainier 
and Mount Hood, with their sunset hues 
and purple-mist effects, have never been 
excelled. Mr. W. E. Rollins is an excep- 
tionally talented marine artist, his pictures 
having attracted marked attention in East- 
ern exhibits. 

The literary pioneer of the Far North- 
west, who began writing long before the 
‘‘boom’’ days, as we term them, is Mr. 
Joaquin Miller, whom California now claims 
for her own. In 1868, Mr. Miller pub- 
lished, in the town of, Portland, a book of 
verse entitled ‘‘Joaquin ef a/.,’’ the first 
volume of poetry this region gave to the 
world, and of the remarkable achievements 
of the poet in after years the Emerald Land 
is justly proud. 

Another of the earlier writers is Mrs. 
Frances Fuller Victor, who possesses a 
rare versatility in the various branches of 
literature. She has devoted much of her 
time to writings of an historical nature, 
prominent among her books being ‘‘The 
River of the West.’’ She has also con- 
tributed to the magazines poems, sketches, 
and novelettes, and under the pen-name, 
‘‘Florence Fane,” she long assisted to 
maintain the popularity of California’s mag- 
azine, Zhe Golden Era. The late Elwood 
Evans may also be mentioned as a pioneer 
historian, and one whose writings are of 
inestimable value, to the State of Washing- 
ton in particular. Among more recent of 
the literary guild who from their long res- 
idence in the Northwest will always be 
associated with its history, are the two 


humorists, Mr. Lee Fairchild and Colonel 
Will Visscher.. They have drifted away 
from the North Pacific shore, and the 
Evergreen State has lost two of its most 
versatile lights. 

Those who are devoting themselves to 
literary pursuits, and who have won recog- 
nition, are by no means numerous. Harry 
T. Wells, who edited the West Shore, is the 
author of an excellent history of Oregon, 
and has written many charming descrip- 
tions of mountain scenery. Carrie Blake 
Morgan is a poet and short-story writer of 
acknowledged ability, and Batterman Lind- 
say is delighting lovers of fiction with her 
admirable studies of Western character. 
Mrs. Carrie Shaw Rice is the poet of child- 
hood, many of her verses having found 
their way into the school text-books. 
Frank Carleton Teck writes finished verse 
for Eastern and Western journals, and 
gives promise of a bright future. 

The foremost writer on economic and 
social problems is the present Governor of 
Washington, Hon. John R. Rogers, who 
has devoted a lifetime to those questions 
which form the political issues or the day. 
His writings bear evidence of ripe scholar- 
ship and wide research. Governor Roger 
has an epigrammatic style of composition 
which distinguishes his work from that of 
all other of our writers on political econ- 
omy. His papers in the Avena, bearing 
especially upon the subject of industrial 
freedom, have attracted wide attention and 
no slight discussion among those who do 
not agree with his views. Among his 
books may be mentioned, ‘‘ Homes for the 
Homeless,”’ ‘‘Free Land,’ and ‘‘ The 
Rights of Man.” He has also written a 
novel entitled ‘‘Looking Forward,’ a 
study of our industrial conditions, which 
is to appear in the near future. 

An author of the New Northwest who 
has attained an enviablereputation through- 
out America, and of whom her people feel 
very proud, is Mrs, Ella Higginson, of 
Whatcom, Washington. This gifted writer 
has published two books, ‘‘ The Land of 
the Snow-Pearls,’? and ‘‘A Forest Or- 
chid,’’ collections of short stories, the first 
containing that most exquisite tale, ‘‘The 
Takin’-in of Old Miss Lane,’’ which won 
the prize of five hundred dollars offered by 
McClure’s Magazine in the short-story 
competition. Everything from her pen 
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shows its author’s ardent devotion to the 
great inland sea beside which she lives and 
the glorious snow-peaks towering above. 
This passionate love of nature in all its 
wildness is the most delightful feature of 
Mrs. Higginson’s work. Her portrayal 
of Northwest life, with its hard-worked 
rancher,(its Yough yet tender-hearted log- 
gerund its aspiring type of girlhood shut 
away from young associates by the dark- 
green forest walls, is exceptionally vivid. 
Her men and women are of real flesh and 
blood, and are drawn with a firm hand. 
If ‘‘art is selection,’? Mrs. Higginson’s 
success in fiction shows it to be selection 
of first-hand material. We frequently hear 
the novelist derided who writes wholly of 
a particular section of the country. It is 
sometimes said that he has fenced off a 
little field of his own, and intends to work 
it so long as it proves productive. If our 
writers of fiction are to give us truthful 
pictures of life, they must know the regions 
they describe and the exact conditions 
which surround the people. In other 
words, the writer must come into contact 
with the life he pictures or the portrait 
cannot bea true one. It seems to me that 
authors devoting themselves to studies of 
certain sections seldom fail in presenting 
true pictures, and in this fidelity to life 
Mrs. Higginson has certainly distinguished 
herself. Her poems, a collection of which 
the Macmillans have in press, possess an 
exquisite grace and charm of expression. 
Especially successful is she in that difficult 
form of poetic.composition, the sonnet. 

. Concerning the attainments of the New 
Northwest in the field of art and letters, I 
feel that they are at the least worthy of 
consideration. Certain hardships confront 
our writers. The remoteness from literary 
markets is frequently a source of annoy- 
ance. Again, our authors sometimes as- 
sert, and it would be difficult to convince 
them otherwise, that the editors of Eastern 
periodicals discriminate against them; that 
the wares they offer are not regarded with 
the same favor as are those coming from 
New York or Boston. While this is 
doubtless a false belief, it is a fact that our 
writers are often subjected to unjust criti- 
cism, simply for the reason that those who 
find fault with their productions have never 
seen the region described, and conse- 
quently are ignorant of its peculiar features. 
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To them the poem or picture naturally ap- 
pears extravagant and unreal. Joaquin 
Miller’s lines, for instance, are often thought 
to be too highly colored to give an accu- 
rate conception of the Sunset Land. 


Where the plants are as trees, 
Where the trees are as towers,— 


sings the Poet of the Sierras, and the far- 
away New England critic questions the 
assertion that plants are as trees, and 
terms the expression ‘‘extravagant de- 
scription.’’ But in the great wilderness of 
the Far Northwest a man can lose himself 
among the dense forests of ferns. _They 
grow much higher than one’s head, and 
form such a canopy of green that the sky 
is shut from view. The plants are as trees, 
and the poet’s picture is not overdrawn. 
The peculiar coloring of this region is 
unappreciated by the majority of those 
who have not seer it for themselves. 

Once, when visiting an exposition, and 
while passing through the art department, 
I came upon an artist friend who was ap- 
parently enjoying the caustic remarks of 
the passers-by concerning one of his paint- 
ings, entitled “An Alaska Lake.’’ The 
color of the water might be properly called 
an ultramarine blue, and in contrast with 
the surrounding hills of snow it was strik- 
ingly brilliant, and brought forth from 
ready critics much adverse comment. And 
yet it was an exact reproduction of nature’s 
coloring, and of course the artist was per- 
fectly satisfied with his work, and took the 
scathing criticism in the very best humor. 

The vastness of the West is misunder- 
stood in the same way as was the coloring 
of this Alaskan lake. O, the noble ma- 
jesty of these mountain ranges! White 
with everlasting snow; with cloudy turbans 
wound about their rugged brows and a veil 
of purple haze across their breasts, they 
look down in solemn grandeur upon the 
undulating green of those trackless forests 
of fir. No pen can describe the marvel- 
ous splendor of these peaks, and no brush 
can portray their peerless beauty to the 
world. The eye never tires of looking at 
their awful chasms and gleaming pinnacles. 
They roll and toss in the violet heavens as 
billows upon the sea; they lift a robe of 
purity to the dawn, and burst into rosy 
bloom at the touch of the sinking sun. 
Cold and gray under a lowering sky, aflame 
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with the golden light of noon, or half seen 
through the rents of rolling clouds, these 
peaks are ever a source of admiration and 
wonderment. Why should not such scenes 
produce artists and poets? 

The mighty mountains of this new land 
are not more beautiful than its Puget Sound, 
the greatest of America’s inland seas, which 
winds its way into the very heart of earth’s 
most magnificent forest of fir. Puget Sound 
is irresistibly fascinating. It has a singu- 
larly indescribable charm. Every glimpse 
of shore, every winding bay and inlet, is 
a picture throbbing with color. And such 
color! Such sunsets on its waters! A sky 
aflame with poppies and a sea that burns 
like the fire in the heart of an opal, soft- 
winged gulls in silver clouds drifting above, 
each fir upon the shore a flaming torch, 
each peak reflected in the glassy tide a 
tower of burnished gold, and the million 
ever-changing, ever-shifting hues of sky and 
water. What radiance! What unspeak- 
able beauty! Is it to be wondered at that 
many seize palette and brush and attempt 
to reproduce this mass of color on canvas, 
or that others should strive to describe in 
verse the entrancing grandeur of the scene? 
Then, too, the woods—the miles upon 
miles of unbroken forest, with its varied 
shades of green. In these deep woods 
there is eternal twilight. The sunshine 
never enters this dim abode of Solitude. 
The winding forest aisles hold the silence 
of centuries. Such silence — impressive, 
profound! The very boughs seem weighed 
down with its intensity. Long banners 
of moss, gray as from age, hang from the 
massive limbs of the firs, and the earth 
beneath wears a robe of perpetual green. 
Somewhere in the gloom a white lily 
drowses like a slender taper burning dimly 
in the majestic halls of sleep. It is here, in 
the solemn cathedrals of nature’s fashioning, 
that ‘‘man owns up his littleness to God’’; 
for in their holy silence the heart is ever 
in prayer. O, the sublimity of these dim 
old forests of the Far Northwest! Would 
that a Milton might give them voice ! 

It may be that I have dwelt too long 
upon the scenic grandeur of the North Pa- 
cific region; but this majesty in nature has 
much to do in determining its possibilities 
in art and literature. As a general rule, 
environment molds the mind. Lofty peaks 
inspire lofty thought. A man dwelling 


upon a desolate plain sees no poetry in the 
surrounding landscape, nor does the painter 
thrill with ecstasy as he views the arid levels 
of a desert land. As Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton has said :— 


All sights and sounds have their influence 
upon our tHoughts. We are like blank paper, 
that takes a tint by reflection from what is 
nearest, and changes it as its surroundings 
change. In a dull, gray room, how gray and 
dull it looks! but it will be bathed in rose or 
amber, if the hangings are crimson or yellow. 


The history of the Old World shows us 
that it is in those countries where nature is 
most majestic that art has found its inspira- 
tion and attained its greatest perfection. 
The shore of the sea, the flashing peak 
of a mountain range, the river leaping 
through its rocky gorge, and the vast slow- 
breathing forest, with its impressive dig- 
nity, are potent factors when considering 
the possibilities of a country in art and let- 
ters. Why should the Emerald Land not 
give birth to poets and painters? Surely 
it possesses those elements which inspire 
men to high thought and lead them to holier 
heights. 

A rare field here awaits the novelist — 
a field rich in material. Every peak and 
every waterfall has its poetic legend. There 
are mountain ranges yet unexplored, rug- 
ged cajions which tradition veils in haunt- 
ing mysteries. The life inthe mines, among 
the fishermen, and in the logging-camps, 
with all its hardships, joys, and sorrows, has 
never yet, one might say, been portrayed 
to the world. And what entrancing pictur- 
esqueness and dramatic strength it contains! 
It is a fascinating freedom these people en- 
joy in the mammoth woods of this new 
land —a freedom not easily comprehended 
by those who have known nothing but the 
conventionalities of an older civilization. 
This spirit of freedom breathes through 
all the writings of Western authors — poets 
and novelists — who do not draw their in- 
spiration from the world of books, but from 
the life that surrounds them. And in the 
dawn of Northwest literature it is most 
encouraging to note the creative power ex- 
hibited, the getting away from Old World 
restrictions and stereotyped forms. It is 
not so much a question of culture, but 
of wisdom—the ability to do or say 
something that is not a mere imitation of 
Old World models, And herein lies the 
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literary strength of the entire West, regard- 
less of its particular section. No mere 
imitator ever yet gave the world a great 
poem, and perhaps this may have prompted 
the Eastern critic to assert that we are now 
in the twilight of the poets. I can take 
no such gloomy view; and if I may be so 
bold as to prophesy, the morn of the poets 
has just begun, and the great singer of the 
West that is to come will pipe neither of 
Trojan wars nor of Greek mythology, but 
will celebrate in immortal song the land of 
his birth. He will not find his inspiration 
in the tombs of the Past. He will be the 
interpreter of Nature, and the glory of her 
colors will be reflected in the fountain of 
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his song. The Emerald Land as described 
from a car-window by some literary tourist 
has never yet recognized the portrait drawn 
of her, and she never will. 

Perhaps I am too sanguine as to the liter- 
ary promise of the New Northwest. It is 
true there needs must be a channel for 
utterance or the author remains in shadow; 
but magazines and publishing-houses are 
on their way. Of course, to the conser- 
vative critic of the Far East, the assumption 
that the Northwest could be otherwise than 
crude and illiterate might seem one of the 
improbabilities; and yet to me the future 
of this land in art and letters is as bright as 
the snows of its glorious peaks. 


VIA CRUCIS 


For his fair wife sleeping in the mold; 


CS fa a poet in his fame’s high splendor, 


‘*Never was a heart so true, so tender,’’— 
Thus he mourned, and would not be consoled. 


And the burden of his plaint was ever, 





‘‘She had shared my struggles and my care 
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When the world frowned on me, but she never 
Lived to see the laurel wreath I wear.’’ 


Till to him from out the fields Elysian 

Came she as the vesper bells were rung, 
Saying to him softly in a vision,— 

‘‘Had I stayed with thee, thou hadst not sung. 


‘Earth is full of pain it can but mutter, 
Each man hath an ache he dare not name, 

And the one who findeth tongue to utter 
All this pent-up anguish —his is fame. 


‘In thy youthful joy thou couldst but borrow 
Notes of sympathy, which reached but few; 
Now, thy sorrow makes thee voice all sorrow.” 

And the poet woke and knew it true. 





Laveine R. Sherwood. 




















AMERICA’S MISSION 


Exiles from native land 
By stormy seas were driven 
Ona bleak and hostile strand, 
To fix a nation’s moorings 
In unknown regions wild, 
Filled with fierce, painted people, 
‘Half devil and half child.’’ 


ss to the White Man’s burden — 


Bred to the White Man’s burden — Bred to the White Man’s burden — 
Defending home and hearth With fortitude to wait 
From savage tribes, and Despot — Christ’s promise to the humble, 
The greediest of Earth, Despite oppression’s hate, 
Through years of bloody warfare Until o’er plains and mountains, 
To victory—and yet, Reaching from sea to sea, 
‘*Take up the White Man’s burden!”’ Extends, at last, one Nation— 
He saith, ‘‘lest we forget.’’ ‘‘Home of the brave and free.’’ 


Bred to the White Man’s burden — 
Alike through war and peace 
Who ‘‘filled the mouth of famine, 
And bade the sickness cease,’’— 

Who smote the heartless tyrant 
In sea-girt isles and fair, 

To break the bondsman’s fetters 
And plant God’s freedom there? 


Bred to the White Man’s burden— Not haughty pomp of empire, 
Why sings our British bard Not greed of shining gold, 

To lead untutored statesmen, May guide our Ship of Freedom 
In lines untried and hard? Through ages yet untold; 

Nor England’s lust for treasure ’T is but time-serving folly, 
Nor Spain’s blind, cruel pride, This ‘‘judgment of our peers,”’ 

Shines forth in cloudless splendor, The King of kings in judgment 
Meet for Columbia’s guide. Doth sit through all the years. 


Not by the curse of Noah 
Can Japheth’s sons reclaim 
Their dark-eyed, down-trod brothers, 
From sloth and heathen shame; 
But through Christ’s new commandment, 
With Justice, Truth, and Right, 
The blood-stained, sea-girt islands 
Shall bask in Freedom’s light. 
Rk. K. Beecham. 








THE LAST DAYS OF OLD JOHN BROWN 


By LOU V. CHAPIN 


(Illustrated mainly by Merle Johnson, from photos in the possession of Mrs. Ruth Brown Thompson) 


EARLY forty years ago, on the 
day (December 2, 1859) when John 
Brown, the hero of Osawatomie and 
Harper’s Ferry, looked his last upon the 
earth and sky, Edmond Sears wrote these 
prophetic lines :— 
Not any spot six feet by two, 
Will hold a man like thee ; 
John Brown will tramp the shaking earth, 
From the Blue Ridge to the sea, 
Till the strong angel comes at last, 
And opes the dungeon door, 
And God’s great charter holds and waves, 
O’er all his humble poor. 


No man was ever more misunderstood 
by the majority of his compeers than was 
Old John Brown; but in the clearer per- 
spective gained by added distance from those 
troublous days when he was an actor in 
the drama of history we of-this gener- 
ation are able to gain the true aspect of 
this grand figure in the struggle against 
oppression, and to recognize in him a rela- 
tion to those pivotal men who by nature 
and environment are predestined historic 
characters. As Cromwell appeared upon 
the stage of England’s story at the proper 
moment for Anglo-Saxon freedom, so John 
Brown, that later Puritan, came at the right 
time to strike his great blow and die his 
great death for American liberty. 

Many persons still believe that ‘‘Old 
Brown of Osawatomie’’ was one of those 
vulgar ruffians who delight in blood and 
the spectacular, and others class him with 
cranks of the Guiteau stripe, whose thirst 
for notoriety leads them to crime. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth ; and those 
who knew him well and appreciated his 
character while he lived hold him in in- 
creasing veneration as time goes on. John 
Brown himself had a clear view of the future, 
and while in prison at Charleston, Virginia, 
repeatedly declared that his death would 
be of more value to his beloved cause than 
his further existence could be, and that the 
time would come when none would blush 
to acknowledge relationship to ‘‘Old John 
Brown.”’ 

Ruth Brown Thompson, the eldest 
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daughter of John Brown, lives at Pasadena, 
California, with her aged husband, Henry 
Thompson, an actor in the Kansas Free- 
Soil agitation. She was a mature woman 
when John Brown first became known as 
the champion of the slave, and her memory 
of her father is very vivid. Those aspects 
of his character which could be known only 
to members of his own family are the ones 
most revered by Mrs. Thompson, who re- 
lates incidents of her childhood with a lu- 
cidity that indicates that she has the family 
gift of expression. Old John Brown's 
letters are models of clear diction, and re- 
main as perfect refutation of the charge 
that he was a crazy fanatic. 

Ruth Brown Thompson lives in a rose- 
embowered cottage on the edge of a little 
mesa, with a view of blue hills and distant 
mountains through the foliage. Oranges 
ripen near her sitting-room windows, and 
the humming-bird builds his nest in the 
eucalyptus-trees shading her piazza. Giant 
live-oaks, festooned with flowering creepers, 
shade the roadway leading to her door, 
and the mocking-bird sings the whole year 
round amid the roses that perfume this 
sylvan retreat. Her home is a shrine of 
sacred memories; and after the storms of 
those bitter years when her brothers were 
hunted as criminals, and her father’s name 
was execrated as that of a traitor, she sits 
in the afternoon sunlight of a peaceful old 
age, honored as the daughter of the one 
man who dared to raise his hand against 
a nation’s crime and prove the Arnold 
Winkelried of a new era. 

I took in my hands the Bible bequeathed 
by John Brown to this, the best-beloved of 
his daughters, and as I turned its pages 
and read the passages marked by his hand, 
I understood the pabulum on which he 
nerved his soul to lofty deeds. It is a 
common old book, bound in dingy calfskin, 
worn and battered, but it is more precious 
to Ruth Brown than would be the costliest 
volume that money could buy, for it so- 
laced the last hours of her father. It bears 
the names of his children, written by his 
own hand, and in that record stands these 
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John Brown— The Family’s Favorite Photograph 


words written after Osawatomie and Black- 
Jack: ‘‘ Frederick Brown, murdered at 
Osawatomie, in Kansas, October 30, 1856.”’ 
It was upon the teachings of Christ that 
Brown founded a political creed which re- 
pudiated slavery as a crime against God 
and civilization. 

Historians in writing of John Brown do 
not dwell upon those personal traits which 
so largely aid us to color character and 
make a living picture of the dead hero, and 
it was, therefore, with the deepest interest 
that I listened to Mrs. Thompson’s rela- 
tion of her recollections of her father. 

‘*John Brown,”’ she said, ‘‘ was the most 
humane, tender, loving, and just, of men. 
I have known him to sit up all night to 
nurse a sick lamb, and no suffering crea- 
ture but claimed a share of his compassion. 
It was this trait of his character that made 
him hate slavery so intensely,— for he had 
witnessed the awful sufferings of slave- 
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women from whom their children had been 
separated, and had seen strong men writhe 
under the brutal lash. 

‘‘When he was quite a little boy my 
father’s favorite playmate was a negro child, 
and one day he saw the little fellow brutally 
beaten with a fire-shovel. When he re- 
monstrated against the cruelty he was con- 
temptuously reminded that the lad was 
‘nothing but a slave.’ He ruminated 
deeply over the question whether or not 
God was the Father of the slave, and hav- 
ing settled in his mind that there could be 
no distinction of color in divine love, he 
began to feel that animosity to slavery 
which increased with his years and intel- 
ligence. He inherited a love of liberty, 
too,—for his grandfather fought against 
oppression in the Revolution, and his father, 
who lived with him, tenderly cared for, 
until 1855, and died at a ripe old age, was 
always an Abolitionist. 
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‘*Twenty years before Harper’s Ferry 
father had solemnly pledged himself—and 
his family took the vow with him—to do 
everything and suffer everything to wipe 
out slavery. His wife was in full accord 
with him, and was no less courageous, and 
in the periods of his long absence, bore all 
the cares of the large family and had much 
to contend against. 

‘*My own mother died when I was a 
very little child, and father mourned her 
sincerely. I remember one day that my 
brother John, in rambling about the fields, 
came to the graveyard where our mother 
was buried, and was greatly frightened to 
find father lying face downward on the 
grave in an agony of grief. John stole 
away without making his presence known ; 
and when he told us children what he had 
seen, we began to have some idea of the 
depths of father’s nature, for in our presence 
he was always self-contained and quiet. 

‘‘T remember vividly a punishment my 
father gave me when I was about five years 
old. He abhorred lying, and I was given 
to telling little fibs. Upon this occasion I 
came home with my shoes dripping mud 
and water,—for I had waded a wintry 
brook tosecure some early pussy-willows,— 
and prevaricated when he questioned me. 
He was post-master then, under Andrew 
Jackson. I wonder what Jackson would 
have thought had he known what an Abo- 
litionist he was aiding and comforting! 

‘*Father let me pass on, and I thought 
I had fooled him; but that night, when 
his work was done, he took me upon his 
knee, talked to me kindly and tenderly 
about my fault, and then switched me with 
the willow that had caused my sin. 

‘Tt was but a short time after this that 
father ‘reckoned up’ with brother John. 
He conducted a tanning business, and John 
helped to grind the bark, but was often 
rather idJe. Father noted down John’s 
faults, telling him that he would settle for 
them all at one time. Various disobedi- 
ences and omissions were added to the list 
until it was exceedingly formidable, and 
then, one day, Jason, Owen, and I, were 
summoned by father to accompany him 
and John to the woods behind the tannery 
to witness the ‘reckoning up.’ In fear 
and trembling for the ‘awful licking’ our 
brother would probably receive, we chil- 
dren formed a melancholy procession. I 
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A Corner inside the Fort 


can see myself now, a little figure in a 
linsey frock and a sun-bonnet, sitting upon 
a stump, trembling with nervous apprehen- 
sion while father peeled a good-sized rod 
and John stood with eyes cast down and 
pale face, sullenly twiddling his feet. 

‘*When the instrument of torture was 
ready, father explained to John the im- 
portance of faithfulness in the small matters 
of life, the moral result of disobedience, 
and his own love for him that led him to 
use the rod. ‘And now, my son,’ he said, 
stripping off his own shirt and kneeling 
upon the ground, ‘there are twenty-five 
lashes due you, and I will take them in 
your stead. When you know that I suffer 
in body as well as in mind for your faults, 
perhaps you will learn to be more careful.’ 
Poor John wept and begged, but father 
was inexorable, and amid our lamentations, 
—for we all shrieked every time a blow fell 
on father’s back,—John laid on the whip. 
He was very gentle at first, but father 
compelled him to strike harder, and I am 
sure that John never forgot this practical 
lesson on vicarious atonement. 

‘‘During my _ childhood,’’ continued 
Mrs. Thompson, ‘‘and through the child- 
hood of all the children by the second 
marriage, whenever there was illness in the 
house, father was the tender and resource- 
ful nurse, always patient and gentle, and 
caring for the little ones at night that mother 
might rest. When the neighbors were ill, 
he would cheerfully aid in nursing them. 
When we lived at North Elba, where father 
took his family that he might assist in the 
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colonization of freed slaves on the land 
given by Gerrit Smith for that purpose, he 
was the rock of comfort for the distressed 
and needy. No storm was too severe and 
no night too dark for him to render a ser- 
vice to the suffering, and we were all taught 
that it was our duty to succor the oppressed, 
even though we did it at personal peril.’’ 

I asked Mrs. Thompson to relate to me 
some of the particulars of the last sad home- 
coming of John Brown, and the feelings of 
the family when they knew his plans had 
failed. She said.that when Annie and 
Martha Brown, the latter Oliver’s lovely 
young girl-wife, returned from the Kennedy 
farm, near Harper’s Ferry, three weeks 
before the attack, the family were fully 
apprised of what was to be attempted. 
The Kennedy farm was isolated, but there 
were some neighbors, and a natural curi- 
osity would have been excited had Brown 
and his sons occupied the place without 
the presence of any women to give the 
household the semblance of an ordinary 
family. It was this place that was a ren- 
dezvous for his men and a storehouse for 
their arms. Annie and Martha rendered 
valuable service in disarming suspicion. 
The design of Brown was not to rouse an 
insurrection, but to carry off the slaves of 
the neighborhood and to retreat rapidly to 
encampments in the mountains, forwarding 
them from place to place until they reached 
Canada. This plan would have succeeded, 
had not John Brown been entrapped into a 
conference with his hostages, and yielded 
to a delay of twelve hours proposed by 
them, and in this interval United States 
troops were brought upon the scene, and 
the only thing that remained was to die 
fighting. 

The family at North Elba did not know 
the exact date of the attack, which was 
hastened for fear of exposure. Martha 
went to the post-office on the Tuesday after 
the fatal Sunday night, and heard there a 
rumor that Brown and his men were under 
arrest; but such news had often come to 
the Browns, and they did not credit it, 
Saturday evening Martha again went to the 
post-office, and received a New York paper 
in the mail. When she opened it, the first 
thing upon which her eyes rested was the 
head-lines announcing the death of her hus- 
band and Watson Brown, the capture of 
John Brown, and the failure of the raid. 
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She returned to Mrs. Thompson’s house 
almost beside herself with grief, and the 
news was sent to Mrs. John Brown. 

‘The next morning early,’’ said Mrs. 
Thompson, ‘‘my husband hitched up the 
team and we went to mother’s. I had not 
slept at all during the night, and had not 
shed a tear. My father had often spoken 
of the possibility of failure and the cer- 
tainty of his being hanged in such an event, 
and had endeavored to prepare our minds 
for it, but I did not think failure possible. 
I felt that God had proven unfaithful; that 
it was bitterly unjust that father should be 
brought low after all his sufferings and un- 
selfish struggles, and that the wicked slave- 
power should triumph. The eyes of my 
soul were near-sighted, but now I under- 
stand that his death was really a victory. 

‘I was rebellious and hard,’’ Mrs. 
Thompson went on, after a brief pause, in 
which she gazed lovingly at the picture of 
her father hanging on the wall; ‘‘but when 
mother, pallid as death, opened the door 
of the living-room, and I saw Watson 
Brown’s widow, William Thompson’s 
widow, and Oliver’s wife— poor Martha! — 
sitting by the family fireside bowed with 
grief, and remembered that mother had 
lost both husband and sons, the tears came 
and I felt softened. You know that my 
hushand’s two brave brothers were killed at 
Harper’s Ferry. 

‘Our grief was heavy, but we did not 
feel humiliated nor disgraced; and even 
though my father died a felon’s death, 
none of us ever felt but that he was a noble 
martyr, and we never loved him so well as 
when, in chains and disgrace, he was tra- 
duced by hundreds of newspapers and de- 
nied his constitutional rights by a partisan 
judge. 

‘‘Annie’s grief was terrible to see. She 
had known every man who fell in the fight, 
had been present at all their conferences, 
and was like a sister to many of them. 
She had acted as outside guard when they 
drilled, and among those who died that 
bloody night was her first lover. She went 
about the house pale, silent, and tearless. 
She neither slept nor ate, and I feared for 
her reason. In the colony there was a 
fugitive Haytian, a music-teacher who sang 
with wonderful power. Annie’s condition 
continued several days, and finally I per- 
suaded her to come to my house, when, as 
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The Charleston Jail, where Brown was Confined 
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if by chance, this old friend happened in. 
After playing the organ for some time, he 
sang a mournful melody, ‘The Dying War- 
rior,’ and the pathos of this sweet old song 
broke up the fountain of Annie’s grief, and 
she cried with a passion I shall never for- 
get. She often said afterward that had it 
not been for that song she would certainly 
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the surface of the ground, and a dry-goods 
box was found. Into this the bodies had 
been cast in any position in which they 
happened to fall. Identification was im- 
possible, and it will never be known whether 
there rested gallant William Thompson 
(who with his last breath told the cowards 
who were murdering him that Virginia 
should yet suffer in atonement 
for his murder, and _ predict- 
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ed retribution for those who 
would shoot down an un- 
armed man), and whether 
amid those bones was the 
dust of the brave young man 
beloved by Annie Brown. 
Christian burial was given 
these poor relics of mortality, 
the first-fruits of the might- 
iest civil war ever fought in 
a righteous cause. 


Mrs. Rebecca Spring, now 
a resident of Los Angeles, 
was the only woman except 
Mrs. Russell and Brown’s 
own wife who was permitted 
to visit him in prison. Mrs. 
Spring is now a handsome 
and _ hale old lady of eighty- 
seven, and remembers all the 
incidents of that time vividly. 
She is the daughter of the 
first president of the Boston 
Anti-Slavery Association, 
and was then a woman of 
large means. 

I visited Mrs. Spring the 
other day in her quaint and 
pretty home, and the con- 
versation turned naturally to 
that memorable time. 
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have gone insane, but the fit of crying 
relieved the tension of her feelings.”’ 

Eight of the men who were with Brown 
at Harper’s Ferry were killed, and for some 
years the place of their burial was not 
known. Terence Byrne, one of the hos- 
tages taken by Brown, declared that he 
knew where four of the bodies were in- 
terred, and a Washington gentleman caused 
him and his son to accompany him to the 
place. They dug about three feet below 


‘*When I heard that a man 
had actually done something 
—had dared to raise his 
hand against the iniquitous slave-system,”’ 
said she, ‘‘I believed that it marked an 
epoch, and would lead eventually to free- 
dom for the negro. You can have no idea 
of the intense excitement that the news of 
the Harper’s Ferry raid created, both North 
and South. I determined to go at once 
to visit John Brown, and see if I could do 
anything to make his last days comfortable. 
My friends attempted to dissuade me by 
telling me that such an enterprise would be 
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dangerous in the state of public feeling in 
Virginia, but accompanied by my seven- 
teen-year-old son, I set out from New York 
for Charleston. 

‘“My appearance in the town created 
intense excitement. When it became known 
that a Northern woman was at the hotel, 
and had asked the sheriff for admission to 
the prison, the people were convinced that 
I must be a secret agent of some powerful 
Abolition society, and that | intended mis- 
chief of some sort. I stayed quietly in- 
doors and paid no attention to the popular 
ferment, but wrote the sheriff pleading for 
the desired permission to see Brown. He 
would not grant it, and when I wrote ask- 
ing him to call and see me, as he would 
not receive me himself, he returned the 
reply that he ‘had urgent business in the 
country.’ I finally appealed to the judge 
who sentenced Brown, and he gave me the 
privilege of visiting him. I had already 
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Charleston —Showing Court-House and the Road to the Gallows 


made the acquaintance of Mr. Avis, the 
jailer, whose humane treatment of Brown 
called forth the most severe criticisms from 
the Virginians, and when at last I was ad- 
mitted to the jail, I was told that the jailer 
was obliged to be absent for half an hour 
and could not admit me to Brown for that 
length of time. I was asked whether I 
would return to my hotel or wait there; but 
I was inside the prison and had made up 
my mind to accomplish my object, and so 
waited in the guard-house among a lot of 
drunken ruffians, who used the most insult- 
ing language to my son, who accompanied 
me. 

I had sent some linen in for Brown’s bed, 
and he had spread a clean pillow-case over 
the dirty pillow, and attempted to make 
things as presentable as, in his weak state, 
was possible, in the interval while I waited; 
but the room was dreary and dirty enough 
to which the jailer took me, although large 








The Kennedy Farmhouse 


and lighted by one window. Brown was 
lying on the bed,his hair matted with 
blood, for his wounds had received no 
attention, and he still wore the same 
clothes, soiled with dirt and blood, in which 
he was captured. Aaron D. Stevens was 
in bed in the same room. Poor fellow! he 
had been wounded in five or six different 
places; and weak and suffering though he 
was, they loaded him with chains, man- 
acling his hands and feet and chaining him 
to the floor. 

‘*T had expected to meet in John Brown 
a rude and uncouth fellow, egotistical and 
blatant, though earnest, and was surprised 
to find him modest, quiet, refined in 
speech, with a charm of manner and dig- 
nity of bearing that bespoke the gentle- 
man. His simplicity and grand and 
unostentatious courage made a deep im- 
pression on me, and I never conversed 
with a man more sane and reasonable. He 
spoke of his trial and approaching execu- 
tion with the utmost calmness. I learned 
his needs, and from that time until his 
death did what I could to supply them. I 
sent him medicines and bandages, toilet 
articles and small comforts, at once, and he 
was deeply grateful to me. I saw him 
once after my first visit, but neither time, 
of course, in private, and it was I who 
bore to his family that last letter whose 
calm and noble utterances are now a part 
of history. 

‘*Ves, I furnished him the clothes in 
which he was executed,’’ Mrs. Spring said 
in answer to my question. ‘‘WhenI went 
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back home I sent for Mrs. Brown, who was 
in Philadelphia waiting for permission to 
see her husband, and for a week we worked 
together preparing a trunk of clothing and 
other things for the prisoners. One day 
Mr. Spring brought home a beautiful suit 
of brown cloth to be sent to John Brown; 
but his wife told me that it would grieve 
him to receive sO expensive a present, as 
he never wore fine clothes, and Mr. Spring 
exchanged it for a coarser suit of the same 
color, and this, with everything else he 
wore on the gallows, we furnished.”’ 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson went to 
North Elba and escorted Mrs. Brown to 
Philadelphia, and Mr. and Mrs. McKim 
went with her to Harper’s Ferry, but the 
authorities would not permit them to ac- 
company her any farther. The authorities 
furnished a company of United States sol- 
diers to take Mrs. Brown to the prison the 
day before her husband’s execution, and 
on the way the officer in charge harangued 
the heart-broken wife on the justice of her 
husband’s sentence, and expressed his own 
opinion of what he would have done to 
Brown instead of giving him a trial at law. 
Arrived at the prison, when her eager 
heart was almost bursting, these same sol- 
diers were put through a drill, to give her, 
it is presumed, an awe of the power of the 
State. She found her husband calm and 
even cheerful, though chained to the floor 
with such heavy chains that he was obliged 
to wear thick woolen stockings to prevent 
the iron from eating into his flesh. 

The day of the execution Mrs. Brown 
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spent at Harper’s Ferry with Mr. and Mrs. 
McKim. As the dreadful moment ap- 
proached, all sat silently together. The 
sky was dark and lowering, but suddenly 
there was a burst of brilliant sunshine. 
Mr. McKim had his watch in hand, and 
stepping over to Mrs. Brown, said: ‘‘It 
is finished. Your husband’s soul has been 
taken to heaven on the wings of light.’’ 
The next instant the sun was again ob- 
scured and shone no more that day. 
Brown's body was de- 
livered to his widow, who 
started at once for home. 
On the way to New York 
the train was forbidden to 
stop at many of the sta- 
tions, so intense was the 
excitement and fear of an 
insurrection among the 
colored people. When 
they arrived in New York, 
an undertaker sought and 
obtained the privilege of 
removing the body from 
the plain coffin and placing 
it in the handsomest casket 
in his establishment. The 
funeral party was accom- 
panied by Wendell Phillips 
and many noted Abolition- 
ists, and funeral services 
were held throughout New 
England for the martyr. 
‘We expected them 
early in the day,’’ relates 
Mrs. Thompson; ‘‘but 
when at nightfall the party 
was not in sight, father’s 
old friends and neighbors 
took lanterns and went far across the moun- 
tains to guide the funeral cortége. At last it 
arrived; and when the coffin was placed in an 
upper room, mother and I stood beside the 
casket, which was opened at my earnest 
request, unknown to the rest of the family, 
whom we did*not wish to agitate that night 
with the sight. I never saw my father look 
more peaceful. There was a smile upon 
his face, and the features were as composed 
as though he had died surrounded by his 
friends and in the course of nature. The 
unnatural redness was hidden by a piece 
of thin white gauze which the undertaker 
had stretched across the top of the coffin 
before placing the cover. I felt that I 


would gladly lie down beside that still 
figure, and be buried in the grave with 
him; for in his death justice seemed to 
me to perish from the earth and wrong to 
reign triumphant.”’ 

Of all those who participated in the 
attempt on Harper's Ferry, Annie Brown 
alone survives, and she, too, is a resident 
of California. Oliver Brown’s fair young 
wife survived him but three months; but 
Watson’s widow lived many years, revering 
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his memory as that of a hero. Mrs. Brown, 
who is remembered by Mrs. Spring as a 
woman of splendid physical beauty and 
sublime courage, died in San Francisco a 
few years ago, and Mrs. Thompson and 
Jason Brown, who lives with his sister 
Annie, are the only living children of the 
seven born to John Brown and his first 
wife. The prophecy of their father has 
been literally verified, and to-day none of 
the friends of ‘‘Old Brown of Osawatomie”’ 
blush to own their relationship. 

John Brown’s grave in the shadow of 
the everlasting mountains, in the solitude 
that was eloquent to his soul when he yet 
lived, is a shrine of patriotism, and the 
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unprejudiced realize that it was the torrent 
loosed by his hand that swept out of exist- 
ence the mightiest error of the centuries. 
Slavery was inherited from the republics of 
antiquity, and was not America’s peculiar 
crime; but as it sapped the foundation of 
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the Roman state, it was slowly under- 
mining the fabric of American integrity, 
and Brown was the John the Baptist of 
that great movement which was the begin- 
ning of the new era for the American re- 
public. 





NIGHT 


LIND Sphinx of Nature, set in desert Time! 
Rising from day’s red sands, her voiceless tone 
And solemn visage question every clime ; 
Not changeless like the carved Egyptian stone, 


But stirred with shifting moods of strangest phase ; 
And oft she sits in pomp of princely state, 

With retinue of stars and moon’s white blaze, 
And sometimes garbed in gloom and sad as fate. 


But late she moved mysteriously through 
Pale zones of twilight, and her measured pace 
Shadowed their gray tints till the last wan hue 
Purpled to starless dark and left no trace. 


And now she hath high pageant, and the sky 
Is white with the unsteady radiance of stars 

And race of meteors; far off spaces lie 
Quivering with mist, an unseen host that jars 


The zoned distance with dim twinklings. Low 
In western skies which the deep sunken sun 

Still stains with gold, a planet floats, its glow 
Shading the dimmer space to hues of dun. 


One perfect moment on the carven lines 

Of yon high summit hangs the golden moon, 
Unclasping the laced fingers of the pines 

That reach above its crest, and without boon 


Of lingering touch at parting, swings aloof, 

With hingeless motion rolling height on height, 
Spreading the arches of a silver roof 

Over the august presence of the night. 


On the broad swell of upland, and the vale 
That drifts below, softly and saintly fair 
The light falls, chastening t'.e pale, 
Still faces of the fields upturned in prayer, 


And holding the rapt valley in a trance 
That yields a vision of transparent wings, 
Whose silver rustlings silent airs enhance 
And move still leaves to holy whisperings. 
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From Painting by H. L. A. Culmer. 


But in that hollow where the cafion breaks 
From loosening shadows of the tired hills, 

And the wild mountain stream is stumbling, wakes 
The moonlight from her pious trance, and thrills 


The charméd place with thousand witcheries ; 
Kisses the pouting ripples on the stream ; 
Beguiles the sullen tension of knit trees, 
And wraps the grasses in a languorous dream 


With her caresses. Where slim willows keep 
Their vigil by the ambushed stream, she slips 

Among the restful shadows, and their sleep 
Startles with sudden prickling; slyly dips 


A ghostly finger in the shivering dark 

Where the meshed waters lie; or fluttering through 
The huddled willows, with a silver spark 

Kindles the foliage hid from outer view. 


But rayed by wide-orbed moon and twinkling star, 
Or robed in shadows of her sablest dye, 
Night, like the figure in the sands afar, 
Is prescient with Life’s soul of mystery. 
Josephine Spencer. 
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LOVE, thy spirit led me forth 
To where the mist hid land and sea, 
And a tiny light pierced through the gloom, 
Shedding an air of mystery. 












Thy love dwelt with me as the light 
Disclosed the poor sad homes of men, 

And Beauty gained upon the sight, 
Lifting the shroud of sorrow then. 


And soon thy face with its tender light, 
Made all that ever was seem right ; 
And perhaps the light upon the sea 

.ls even within men’s hearts to be. 


Lelia L. 








Leonard. 























THE SON OF THE WOLF 
THIRD OF THE “MALEMUTE KID” STORIES 


By JACK LONDON 


AN rarely places a proper valuation 
M upon his womankind, at least not 

until deprived of them. He has 
no conception of the subtle atmosphere 
exhaled by the sex feminine, so long as he 
bathes in it; but let it be withdrawn, and 
an ever-growing void begins to manifest 
itself in his existence, and he becomes 
hungry, in a vague sort of way, for a 
something so indefinite that he cannot 
characterize it. If his comrades have no 
more experience than himself, they will 
shake their heads dubiously and dose him 
with strong physic. But the hunger will 
continue and become stronger; he will 
lose interest in the things of his every-day 
life and wax morbid; and one day, when 
the emptiness has become unbearable, a 
revelation will dawn upon him. 

In the Yukon country, when this comes 
to pass, the man usually provisions a pol- 
ing-boat, if it is summer, and if winter, 
harnesses his dogs, and heads for the 
Southland. A few months later, suppos- 
ing him to be possessed of a faith in the 
country, he returns with a wife to share 
with him in that faith, and incidentally in 
his hardships. This but serves to show 
the innate selfishness of man. It also 
brings us to the trouble of ‘‘Scruff’’ 
Mackenzie, which occurred in the old 
days, before the country was stampeded 
and staked by a tidal-wave of che-cha-quas. 
and when the Klondike’s only claim to 
notice was its salmon fisheries. 

‘* Scruff’? Mackenzie bore the ear-marks 
of a frontier birth and a frontier life: His 
face was stamped with twenty-five years 
of incessant struggle with Nature in her 
wildest moods,—the last two, the wildest 
and hardest of all, having been spent in 
groping for the gold which lies in the 
shadow of the Arctic Circle. When the 
yearning sickness came upon him, he was 
notsurprised, for he was a practical man and 
had seen other men thus stricken. But he 
showed no sign of his malady, save that 
he worked harder. All summer he fought 
mosquitoes and washed the sure-thing 
bars of the Stuart River for a double grub- 
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stake. Then he floated a raft of house- 
logs down the Yukon to Forty Mile, and 
put together as comfortable a cabin as any 
the camp could boast of. In fact, it showed 
such cozy promise that many men elected 
to be his partner and to come and live with 
him. But he crushed their aspirations 
with rough speech, peculiar for its strength 
and brevity, and bought a double supply 
of grub from the trading-post. 

As has been noted, ‘‘ Scruff’? Macken- 
zie was a practical man. If he wanted a 
thing he usually got it, but in doing so, 
went no farther out of his way than was 
necessary. Though a son of toil and 
hardship, he was averse to a journey of 
six hundred miles on the ice, a second of 
two thousand miles on the ocean, and still 
a third thousand miles or so to his last 
stamping-grounds,— all in the mere quest 
of a wife. Life was too short. So he 
rounded up his dogs, lashed a curious 
freight to his sled, and faced across the 
divide whose westward slopes were drained 
by the head-reaches of the Tanana. 

He was a sturdy traveler, and his wolf- 
dogs could work harder and travel farther 
on less grub than any other team in the 
Yukon. Three weeks later he strode into 
a hunting-camp of the Upper Tanana 
Sticks. They marveled at his temerity; 
for they had a bad name and had been 
known to kill white men for as trifling a 
thing as a sharp ax or a broken rifle. But 
he went among them single-handed, his 
bearing being a delicious composite of 
humility, familiarity, sazg-frozd, and inso- 
lence. It required a deft hand and deep 
knowledge of the barbaric mind effectually 
to handle such diverse weapons; but he 
was a past-master in the art, knowing when 
to conciliate and when to threaten with 
Jove-like wrath. 

He first made obeisance to the Chief 
Thling-Tinneh, presenting him with a 
couple of pounds of black tea and tobacco, 
and thereby winning his most cordial re- 
gard. Then he mingled with the men 
and maidens, and that night gave a fot- 
lach. The snow was beaten down in the 
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form of an oblong, perhaps a hundred feet 
in length and quarter as many across. 
Down the center a long fire was built, 
while either side was carpeted with spruce 
boughs. The lodges were forsaken, and 
the fivescore or so members of the tribe 
gave tongue to their folk-chants in honor 
of their guest. 

“‘ Scruff’? Mackenzie’s two years had 
taught him the not many hundred words 
of their vocabulary, and he had likewise 

conquered their deep gutturals, their Jap- 
anese idioms, constructions, and honorific 
and agglutinative particles. So he made 
oration after their manner, satisfying their 
instinctive poetry-love with crude flights 
of eloquence and metaphorical contortions. 
After Thling-Tinneh and the Shaman had 
responded in kind, he made trifling pres- 
ents to the menfolk, joined in their sing- 
ing, and proved an expert in their fifty-two- 
stick gambling game. 

And they smoked his tobacco and were 
pleased. But among the younger men 
there was a defiant attitude, a spirit of 
braggadocio, easily understood by the raw 
insinuations of the toothless squaws and 
the giggling of the maidens. They had 
known few white men, ‘‘ Sons of the Wolf,”’ 
but from those few they had learned strange 
lessons, 

Nor had ‘‘ Scruff’? Mackenzie, for all 
his seeming carelessness, failed to note 
these phenomena. In truth, rolled in his 
sleeping-furs, he thought it all over, 
thought seriously, and emptied many 
pipes in mapping out a campaign. One 
maiden only had caught his fancy,— none 
other than Zarinska, daughter to the chief. 
In features, form, and poise, answering 
more nearly to the white man’s type of 
beauty, she was almost an anomaly among 
her tribal sisters. He would possess. her, 
make her his wife, and name her — ah, he 
would name her Gertrude! Having thus 
decided, he rolled over on his side and 
dropped off to sleep, a true son of his 
all-conquering race, a Samson among the 
Philistines. 

It was slow work and a stiff game; but 
‘*Scruff’’ Mackenzie maneuvered cun- 
ningly, with an unconcern which served to 
puzzle the Sticks. He took great care to 


impress the men that he was a sure shot 
and a mighty hunter, and the camp rang 
with his plaudits when he brought down a 
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moose at six hundred yards. Of a night 
he visited in Chief Thling-Tinneh’s lodge 
of moose and cariboo skins, talking big 
and dispensing tobacco with a lavish hand. 
Nor did he fail to likewise honor the 
Shaman; for he realized the* medicine- 
man’s influence with his people, and was 
anxious to make of him an ally. But that 
worthy was high and mighty, refused to 
be propitiated, and was unerringly marked 
down as a prospective enemy. 

Though no opening presented for an in- 
terview with Zarinska, Mackenzie stole 
many a glance to her, giving fair warning 
of his intent. And well she knew, yet 
coquettishly surrounded herself with a 
ring of women whenever the men were 
away and he had a chance. But he was 
in no hurry; besides, he knew she could 
not help but think of him, and a few days 
of such thought would only better his suit. 

At last, one night, when he deemed the 
time to be ripe, he abruptly left the chief’s 
smoky dwelling and hastened to a neigh- 
boring lodge. As usual, she sat with 
squaws and maidens about her, all engaged 
in sewing moccasins and beadwork. They 
laughed at his entrance, and badinage, 
which linked Zarinska to him, ran high. 
But one after the other they were uncere- 
moniously bundled into the outer snow, 
whence they hurried to spread the tale 
through all the camp. 

His cause was well pleaded, in her 
tongue, for she did not know his, and at 
the end of two hours he rose to go. 

“So Zarinska will come to the White 
Man’s lodge? Good! I go now to have 
talk with thy father, for he may not be so 
minded. And I will give him many tokens; 
but he must not ask too much. If he say 
no? Good! Zarinska shall yet come to 
the White Man’s lodge.”’ 

He had already lifted the skin flap to 
depart, when a low exclamation brought 
him back to the girl’s side. She brought 
herself to her knees on the bearskin mat, 
her face aglow with true Eve-light, and 
shyly unbuckled his heavy belt. He looked 
down, perplexed, suspicious, his ears alert 
for the slightest sound without. But her 
next move disarmed his doubt, and he 
smiled with pleasure. She took from her 
sewing-bag a moosehide sheath, brave 
with bright beadwork, fantastically de- 
signed. She drew his great hunting-knife, 
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gazed reverently along the keen edge, 
half tempted to try it with her thumb, and 
shot it into place in its new home. Then 
she slipped the sheath along the belt to 
its customary resting-place, just above the 
hip. 

For all the world, it was like a scene of 
olden time,—a lady and her knight. Mac- 
kenzie drew her up full height and swept 
her red lips with his moustache,—the, to 
her, foreign caress of the Wolf. It was a 
meeting of the stone age and the steel; 
but she was none the less a woman, as her 
crimson cheeks and the luminous softness 
of her eyes attested. 


There was a thrill of excitement in the 
air as ‘‘ Scruff’? Mackenzie, a bulky bun- 
dle under his arm, threw open the flap of 
Thling-Tinneh’s tent. Children were run- 
ning about in the open, dragging dry 
wood to the scene of the fotlach, a babble 
of women’s voices was growing in intensity, 
the young men were consulting in sullen 
groups, while from the Shaman’s lodge 
rose the eerie sounds of an incantation. 

The chief was alone with his blear-eyed 
wife, but a glance sufficed to tell Macken- 
zie that the news was already old. So he 
plunged at once into the business, shifting 
the beaded sheath prominently to the fore 
as advertisement of the betrothal. 

‘*O Thling-Tinneh, mighty chief of the 
Sticks and the land of the Tanana, ruler 
of the salmon and the bear, the moose’ and 
the cariboo! The White Man is before thee 
with a great purpose. Many moons has 
his lodge been empty, and he is lonely. 
And his heart has eaten itself in silence, 
and grown hungry for a woman to sit be- 
side him in his lodge, to meet him from 
the hunt with warm fire and good food. 
He has heard strange things, the patter of 
baby moccasins and the sound of chil- 
dren’s voices. And one night a vision 
came upon him, and he beheld the Raven, 
who is thy father, the great Raven, who 
is the father of all the Sticks. And the 
Raven spake to the lonely White Man, say- 
ing: ‘ Bind thou thy moccasins upon thee, 
and gird thy snow-shoes on, and lash thy 
sled with food for many sleeps and fine 
tokens for the Chief Thling-Tinneh. For 
thou shalt turn thy face to where the 
midspring sun is wont to sink below the 
land and journey to this great chief’s 
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hunting-grounds. There thou shalt make 
big presents, and Thling-Tinneh, who is 
my son, shall become to thee as a father. 
In his lodge there is a maiden into whom 
I breathed the breath of life for thee. This 
maiden shalt thou take to wife.’ 

‘**O Chief, thus spake the great Raven; 
thus do I lay many presents at thy feet; 
thus am I come to take thy daughter!’’ 

The old man drew his furs about him 
with crude consciousness of royalty, but 
delayed reply while a youngster crept in, 
delivered a quick message to appear be- 
fore the council, and was gone. 

‘“*Q White Man, whom we have named 
Moose- Killer, also known as the Wolf, and 
the Son of the Wolf! We know thou 
comest of a mighty race; we are proud to 
have thee our Jotlach-guest; but the king- 
salmon does not mate with the dog-salmon, 
nor the Raven with the Wolf.’’ 

‘*Not so!’’ cried Mackenzie. ‘‘ The 
daughters of the Raven have I met in the 
camps of the Wolf,—the squaw of Morti- 
mer, the squaw of Tregidgo, the squaw of 
Barnaby, who came two ice-runs back, 
and I have heard of other squaws, though 
my eyes beheld them not.’’ 

‘*Son, your words are true; but it were 
evil mating, like the water with the sand, 
like the snow-flake with the sun. But met 
you one Mason and his squaw? No? He 
came ten ice-runs ago,—the first of all 
the Wolves. And with him there was a 
mighty man, straight as a willow-shoot, and 
tall; strong as the bald-faced grizzly, with 
a heart like the full summer moon; his 

‘‘Oh!”’ interrupted Mackenzie, recog- 
nizing the well-known Northland figure, — 
‘*Malemute Kid!”’ 

‘‘The same,—a mighty man. But saw 
you aught of the squaw? She was full 
sister to Zarinska.”’ 

‘*Nay, Chief; but I have heard. Mason 
—far, far to the north, a spruce-tree, 
heavy with years, crushed out his life be- 
neath. But his love was great, and he 
had much gold. - With this, and her boy, 
she journeyed countless sleeps toward the 
winter’s noonday sun, and there she yet 
lives,— no biting frost, no snow, no sum- 
mer’s midnight sun, no winter’s noonday 
night.”’ 

A second messenger interrupted with 
imperative summons from the council. As 
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Mackenzie threw him into the snow, he 
caught a glimpse of the swaying forms be- 
fore the council-fire, heard the deep basses 
of the men in rhythmic chant, and knew 
the Shaman was fanning the anger of his 


people. Time pressed. He turned upon 
the chief. 
‘‘Come! I wish thy child. And now, 


see! Here are tobacco, tea, many cups 
of sugar, warm blankets, handkerchiefs, 
both good and large; and here, a true rifle, 
with many bullets and much powder.”’ 

‘* Nay,’’ replied the old man, struggling 
against the great wealth spread before him. 
‘*Even now are my people come together. 
They will not have this marriage.” 

‘* But thou art chief.” 

‘Yet do my young men rage because 
the Wolves have taken their maidens so 
that they may not marry.”’ 

‘*Listen, O Thling-Tinneh! Ere the 
night has passed into the day, the Wolf 
shall face his dogs to the Mountains of the 
East and fare forth to the Country of the 
Yukon, And Zarinska shall break trail 
for his dogs.”’ 

‘* And ere the night has gained its mid- 
dle, my young men may fling to the dogs 
the flesh of the Wolf, and his bones be 
scattered in ‘the snow till the springtime 
lay them bare.”’ 

It was threat and counter-threat. Mac- 
kenzie’s bronzed face flushed darkly. He 
raised his voice. The old squaw, who till 
now had sat an impassive spectator, made 
to creep by him for the door. The song 
of the men broke suddenly and there was 
a hubbub of many voices as he whirled the 
old woman roughly to her couch of skins. 

‘* Again I cry —listen, O Thling-Tinneh! 
The Wolf dies with teeth fast-locked, and 
with him there shall sleep ten of thy strong- 
est men, — men who are needed, for the 
hunting is but begun, and the fishing is 
not many moons away. And again, of 
what profit should I die? I know the 
custom of thy people; thy share of my 
wealth shall be very small. Grant me thy 
child, and it shall all be thine. And yet 
again, my brothers will come, and they 
are many, and their maws are never filled; 
and the daughters of the Raven shall bear 
children in the lodges of the Wolf. My 
people are greater than thy people. It is 
destiny. Grant, and all this wealth is thine.’’ 

Moccasins were crunching the snow with- 
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out. Mackenzie threw his rifle to cock, 
and loosened the twin Colts in his belt. 

‘* Grant, O Chief!’ 

‘* And yet will my people say no.’ 


‘* Grant, and the wealth is thine. Then 
shall I deal with thy people after.”’ 
‘¢The Wolf will have it so. I will take 


his tokens,— but I would warn him.”’ 

Mackenzie passed over the goods, tak- 
ing care to clog the rifle’s ejector, and cap- 
ping the bargain with a kaleidoscopic silk 
kerchief. The Shaman and half a dozen 
young braves entered, but he shouldered 
boldly among them and passed out. 

‘*Pack!’’ was his laconic greeting to 
Zarinska as he passed her lodge and_hur- 
ried to harness his dogs. A few minutes 
later he swept into the council at the head 
of the team, the woman by his side. He 
took his place at the upper end of the ob- 
long, by the side of the chief. To his 
left, a step to the rear, he stationed Zarin- 
ska,—her proper place. Besides, the time 
was ripe for mischief, and there was need 
to guard his back. 

On either side, the men crouched to the 
fire, their voices lifted in a folk-chant out 
of the forgotten past. Full of strange, 
halting cadences and haunting recurrences, 
it was not beautiful. ‘‘ Fearful’? may in- 
adequately express it. At the lower end, 
under the eye of the Shaman, danced half 
a scoreof women. Stern were his reproofs 
to those who did not wholly abandon them- 
selves to the ecstasy of the rite. Half hid- 
den in their heavy masses of raven hair, 
all dishevelled and falling to their waists, 
they slowly swayed to and fro, their forms 
rippling to an ever-changing rhythm. 

It was a weird scene; an anachronism. 
To the south, the nineteenth century was 
reeling off the few years of its last decade; 
here flourished man primeval, a shade re- 
moved from the prehistoric cave-dweller, 
a forgotten fragment of the Elder World. 
The tawny wolf-dogs sat between their 
skin-clad masters or fought for room, the 
firelight cast backward from their red eyes 
and dripping fangs. The woods, in ghostly 
shroud, slept on unheedmg. The White 
Silence, for the moment driven to the rim- 
ming forest, seemed ever crushing inward; 
the stars danced with great leaps, as is 
their wont in the time of the Great Cold; 
while the Spirits of the Pole trailed their 
robes of glory athwart the heavens. 
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** Scruff’? Mackenzie dimly realized the 
wild grandeur of the. setting as his eyes 
ranged down the fur-fringed sides in quest 
of missing faces. They rested for a mo- 
ment on a new-born babe, suckling at its 
mother’s naked breast. It was forty be- 
low,—seventy and odd degrees of frost. 
He thought of the tender women of his 
own race and smiled grimly. Yet from 
the loins of some such tender woman had 
he sprung with a kingly inheritance,— an 
inheritance which gave to him and his 
dominance over the land and sea, over the 
animals and the peoples of all the zones. 
Single-handed against fivescore, girt by 
the Arctic winter, far from his own, he felt 
the prompting of his heritage, the desire 
to possess, the wild danger-love, the thrill 
of battle, the power to conquer or to die. 

The singing and the dancing ceased, and 
the Shaman flared up in rude eloquence. 
Through the sinuosities of their vast myth- 
ology, he worked cunningly upon the 
credulity of his people.. The case was 
strong. Opposing the creative principles 
as embodied in the Crow and the Raven, 
he stigmatized Mackenzie as the Wolf, the 
fighting and the destructive principle. Not 
only was the combat of these forces spir- 
itual, but men fought, each to his totem. 
They were the children of Jelchs, the 
Raven, the Promethean fire-bringer; Mac- 
kenzie was the child of the Wolf, or in 
other words, the Devil. For them to 
bring a truce to this perpetual warfare, to 
marry their daughters to the arch-enemy, 
were treason and blasphemy of the highest 
order. No phrase was harsh nor figure 
vile enough in branding Mackenzie as a 
sneaking interloper and emissary of Satan. 
There was a subdued, savage roar in the 
deep chests of his listeners as he took the 
swing of his peroration. 

‘Aye, my brothers, Jelchs is all-power- 
ful! Did he not bring heaven-born fire 
that we might be warm? Did he not 
draw the sun, moon, and stars, from their 
holes that we might see? Did he not teach 
us that we might fight the Spirits of Famine 
and of Frost? But now Jelchs is angry 
with his children, and they are grown to a 
handful, and he will not help. For they 
have forgotten him, and done evil things, 
and trod bad trails, and taken his enemies 
into their lodges to sit by their fires. And 
the Raven is sorrowful at the wickedness 
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of his children; but when they shall rise 
up and show they have come back, he will 
come out of the darkness to aid them. O 
brothers! the Fire-Bringer has whispered 
messages to thy Shaman; the same shall 
ye hear. Let the young men take the 
young women to their lodges; let them fly 
at the throat of the Wolf; let them be un- 
dying in their enmity! Then shall their 
women become fruitfv] and they shall mul- 
tiply into a mighty pecple! And the Raven 
shall lead great tribes of their fathers and 
their fathers’ fathers from out of the 
North; and they shall beat back the 
Wolves till they are as last year’s camp- 
fires; and they shall again come to rule 
over all the land! ’ Tis the message of 
Jelchs, the Raven.”’ 

This foreshadowing of the Messiah’s 
coming brought a hoarse howl from the 
Sticks as they leaped to their feet. Mac- 
kenzie slipped the thumbs of his mittens 
and waited. There was a clamor for the 
‘*Fox,’’ not to be stilled till one of the 
young men stepped forward to speak. 

‘*Brothers! The Shaman has spoken 
wisely. The Wolves have taken our 
women, and our men are childless. We 
are grown to a handful. The Wolves 
have taken our warm furs and given for 
them evil spirits which dwell in bottles, 
and clothes which come not from the 
beaver or the lynx, but are made from the 
grass. And they are not warm, and our 
men die of strange sicknesses. I, the 
Fox, have taken no woman to wife; and 
why? Twice have the maidens which 
pleased me gone to the camps of the 
Wolf. Even now have I laid by skins of 
the beaver, of the moose, of the cariboo, 
that I might win favor in the eyes of 
Thling-Tinneh, that I might marry Zarin- 
ska, his daughter. Even now are her 
snow-shoes bound to her feet, ready to 
break trail for the dogs of the Wolf. Nor 
do I speak for myself alone. As I have 
done, so has the Bear. He, too, had fain 
been the father of her children, and many 
skins has he cured thereto. I speak for all 
the young men who know not wives. The 
Wolves are ever hungry. Always do they 
take the choice meat at the killing. To 
the Ravens are left the leavings. 

‘There is Gugkla,’’ he cried, brutally 
pointing out one of the women, who was a 
cripple. ‘‘ Her legs are bent like the ribs 
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of a birch canoe. - She cannot gather wood 
nor carry the meat of the hunters. Did 
the Wolves choose her?”’ 

‘‘Ai! ai!’’ vociferated his tribesmen. 

‘« There is Moyri, whose eyes are crossed 
by the Evil Spirit. Even the babes are 
affrighted when they gaze upon her, and 
it is said the bald-face gives her the trail. 
Was she chosen ?”’ 

Again the cruel applause rang out. 

‘‘And there sits Pischet. She does not 
hearken to my words. Never has she 
heard the cry of the chit-chat, the voice 
of her husband, the babble of her child. 
She lives in the White Silence. Cared the 
Wolves aught for her? No! Theirs is 
the choice of the kill; ours is the leavings. 

‘Brothers, it shall not be! No more 
shall the Wolves slink among our camp- 
fires. The time is come.”’ 

A great streamer of fire, the aurora 
borealis, purple, green, and yellow, shot 
across the zenith, bridging horizon to 
horizon. With head thrown back and 
arms extended, he swayed to his climax. 

‘*Behold! The spirits of our fathers 
have arisen and great deeds are afoot this 
night!’’ 

He stepped back, and another young 
man somewhat diffidently came forward, 
pushed on by his comrades. He towered 
a full head above them, his broad chest 
defiantly bared to the frost. He swung 
tentatively from one foot to the other. 
Words halted upon his tongue, and he was 
ill at ease. His face was horrible to look 
upon, for it had at one time been half torn 
away by some terrific blow. At last he 
struck his breast with his clenched fist, 
drawing sound as from a drum, and his 
voice rumbled forth as does the surf from 
an ocean cavern. 

‘‘T am the Bear,—the Silver-Tip and 
the Son of the Silver- Tip! When my 
voice was yet asa girl’s, I slew the lynx, 
the moose, and the cariboo; when it 
whistled like the wolverines from under a 
cache, I crossed the Mountains of the 
South and slew three of the White Rivers; 
when it became as the roar of the Chinook, 
I met the bald-faced grizzly, but gave no 
trail.’’ 

At this he paused, his hand significantly 
sweeping across his hideous scars. 

“Tam not as the Fox. My tongue is 
frozen like the river. I cannot make great 


talk. My words are few. The Fox says 
great deeds are afoot this night. Good! 
Talk flows from his tongue like the freshets 
of the spring, but he is chary of deeds. 
This night shall I do battle with the Wolf. 
I shall slay him, and Zarinska shall sit by 
my fire. The Bear has spoken.”’ 

Though pandemonium raged about him, 
‘* Scruff’? Mackenzie held his ground. 
Aware how useless was the rifle at close 
quarters, he slipped both holsters to the 
fore, ready for action, and drew his mittens 
till his hands were barely shielded by the 
elbow gauntlets. He knew there was no 
hope in attack ez masse, but true to his 
boast, was prepared to die with teeth fast- 
locked. But the Bear restrained his com- 
rades, beating back the more impetuous 
with his terrible fist. As the tumult be- 
gan to die away, Mackenzie shot a glance 
in the direction of Zarinska. It was a 
superb picture. She was leaning forward 
on her snow-shoes, lips apart and nostrils 
quivering, like a tigress about to spring. 
Her great black eyes were fixed upon her 
tribesmen, in fear and in defiance. So ex- 
treme the tension, she had forgotten to 
breathe. With one hand pressed spasmod- 
ically against her breast and the other as 
tightly gripped about the dog-whip, she 
was as turned tostone. Evenas he looked, 
relief came to her. Her muscles loosened; 
with a heavy sigh she settled back, giving 
him a look of more than love— of worship. 

Thling-Tinneh was trying to speak, but 
his people drowned his voice. Then Mac- 
kenzie strode forward. The Fox opened 
his mouth to a piercing yell, but so 
savagely did Mackenzie whirl upon him 
that he shrank back, his larynx all a-gurgle 
with suppressed sound. His discomfiture 
was greeted with roars of laughter, and 
served to soothe his fellows to a listening 
mood. 

‘Brothers! The White Man, whom ye 
have chosen to call the Wolf, came among 
you with fair words. He was not like the 
Innuit; he spoke not lies. He came asa 
friend, as one. who would be a brother. 
But your men have had their say, and the 
time for soft words is past. First, I will 
tell you that the Shaman has an evil 
tongue and is a false prophet, that the 
messages he spake are not those of the 
Fire-Bringer. His ears are locked to the 
voice of the Raven, and out of his own 
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head he weaves cunning fancies, and he 
has made fools of you. He has no power. 
When the dogs were killed and eaten, and 
your stomachs were heavy with untanned 
hide and strips of moccasins; when the old 
men died, and the old women died, and 
the babes at the dry dugs of the mothers 
died; when the land was dark, and ye 
perished as do the salmon in the fall; aye, 
when the famine was upon you, did the 
Shaman bring reward to your hunters? 
did the Shaman put meat in your bellies? 
Again I say, the Shaman is without power. 
Thus I spit upon his face!’’ 

Though taken aback by the sacrilege, 
there was no uproar. Some of the women 
were even frightened, but among the men 
there was an uplifting, as though in prep- 
aration or anticipation of the miracle. All 
eyes were turned upon the two central 
figures. The priest realized the crucial 
moment, felt his power tottering, opened 
his mouth in denunciation, but fled back- 
ward before the truculent advance, upraised 
fist, and flashing eyes, of Mackenzie. He 
sneered and resumed. 

‘*Was I stricken dead? Did the light- 
ning burn me? Did the stars fall from 
the sky and crush me? Pish! I have 
done with the dog. Now will I tell you 
of my people, who are the mightiest of all 
the peoples, who rule inall the lands. At 
first we hunt as I hunt, alone. After that 
we hunt in packs; and at last, like the 
cariboo-run, we sweep across all the land. 
Those whom we take into our lodges live; 
those who will not come die. Zarinska is 
a comely maiden, full and strong, fit to be- 
come the mother of Wolves. Though I 
die, such shall she become; for my brothers 
are many, and they will follow the scent 
of my dogs. Listen to the Law of the 
Wolf: Whoso taketh the life of one Wolf, 
the forfeit shall ten of his people pay. In 
many lands has the price been paid; in 
many lands shall it yet be paid. 

‘* Now will I deal with the Fox and the 
Bear. It seems they have cast eyes upon 
the maiden. So? Behold, I have bought 
her! Thling-Tinneh leans upon the rifle; 
the goods of purchase are by his fire. 
Yet will I be fair to the young men. To 
the Fox, whose tongue is dry with many 
words, will I give of tobacco five long 
plugs. Thus will his mouth be wetted 
that he may make much noise in the coun- 
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cil. But to the Bear, of whom I am well 
proud, will I give of blankets two; of flour, 
twenty cups; of tobacco, double that of 
the Fox; and if he fare with me over the 
Mountains of the East, then will I give 
him a rifle, mate to Thling-Tinneh’s. If 
not? Good! The Wolf is weary of speech. 
Yet once again will he say the Law: Whoso 
taketh the life of one Wolf, the forfeit 


shall ten of his people pay.”’ 


Mackenzie smiled as he stepped back to 
his old position, but at heart he was full of 
trouble. The night was yet dark. The 
girl came to his side, and he listened 
closely as she told of the Bear’s battle- 
tricks with the knife. 

The decision was for war. Ina trice, 
scores of moccasins were widening the 
space of beaten snow by the fire. There 
was much chatter about the seeming 
defeat of the Shaman; some averred he 
had but withheld his power, while others 
conned past events and agreed with the 
Wolf. The Bear came to the center of the 
battle-ground, a long naked hunting-knife 
of Russian make in his hand. The Fox 
called attention to Mackenzie’s revolvers; 
so he stripped his belt, buckling it about 
Zarinska, into whose hands he also in- 
trusted his rifle. She shook her head 
that she could not shoot,—small chance 
had a woman to handle such precious 
things. 

‘‘Then, if dangér come by my back, 
cry aloud, ‘My husband!’ No; thus, ‘My 
husband!’ ”’ 

He laughed as she repeated it, pinched 
her cheek, and re-entered the circle. Not 
only in reach and stature had the Bear 
the advantage of him, but his blade was 
longer by a good two inches. ‘‘Scruff’’ 
Mackenzie had looked into the eyes of 
men before, and he knew it was a man 
who stood against him; yet he quickened 
to the glint of light on the steel, to the 
dominant pulse of his race. 

Time and again he was forced to the edge 
of the fire or the deep snow, and time and 
again, with the foot tactics of the pugilist, 
he worked back to the center. Not a 
voice was lifted in encouragement, while 
his antagonist was heartened with applause, 
suggestions, and warnings. But his teeth 
only shut the tighter as the knives clashed 
together, and he thrust or eluded with a 
coolness born of conscious strength. At 
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first he felt compassion for his enemy; but 
this fled before the primal instinct of life, 
which in turn gave way to the lust of 
slaughter. The ten thousand years of cul- 
ture fell from him, and he was a cave- 
dweller, doing battle for his female. 

Twice he pricked the Bear, getting away 
unscathed; but the third time caught, 
and to save himself, free hands closed on 
fighting hands, and they came together. 
Then did he realize the tremendous strength 
of his opponent. His muscles were knot- 
ted in painful lumps, and cords and ten- 
dons threatened to snap with the strain; 
yet nearer and nearer came the Russian 
steel. He tried to break away, but only 
weakened himself.- The fur-clad circle 
closed in, certain of and anxious to see the 
final stroke. But with wrestler’s trick, 
swinging partly to the side, he struck at 
his adversary with his head. Involuntarily 
the Bear leaned back, disturbing his center 
of gravity. Simultaneous with this, Mac- 
kenzie tripped properly and threw his 
whole weight forward, hurling him clear 
through the circle into the deep snow. 
The Bear floundered out and came back 
full tilt. 

‘‘O my husband!’’ Zarinska’s voice 
rang out, vibrant with danger. 

To the twang of a bow-string, Macken- 
zie swept low to the ground, and a bone- 
barbed arrow passed over him into the 
breast of the Bear, whose momentum car- 
ried him over his crouching foe. The next 
instant Mackenzie was up and about. The 
Bear lay motionless, but across the fire was 
the Shaman, drawing a second arrow. 

Mackenzie’s knife leaped short in the 
air. He caught the heavy blade by the 
point. There was a flash of light as it 
spanned the fire. Then the Shaman, the 
hilt alone appearing without his throat, 
swayed a moment and pitched forward 
into the glowing embers. 

Click! click!—the Fox had possessed 
himself of Thling-Tinneh’s rifle and was 
vainly trying to throw a shell into place. 





But he dropped it at the sound of Macken- 
zie’s laughter. 

‘So the Fox has not learned the way 
of the plaything? He is yet a woman. 
Come! Bring it, that I may show thee!’’ 

The Fox hesitated. 

** Come, I say!”’ 

He slouched forward like a beaten cur. 

‘* Thus, and thus; so the thing is done.”’ 
A shell flew into place and the trigger 
was at cock as Mackenzie brought it to 
shoulder. 

‘‘The Fox has said great deeds were 
afoot this night, and he spoke true. There 
have been great deeds, yet least among 
them were those of the Fox. Is he still 
intent to take Zarinska to his lodge? Is 
he minded to tread the trail already broken 
by the Shaman and the Bear? No? 
Good!’’ 

Mackenzie turned contemptuously and 
drew his knife from the priest's throat. 

‘Are any of the young men so minded? 
If so, the Wolf will take them by two and 
three till none are left. No? Good! 
Thling-Tinneh, I now give thee this rifle a 
second time. If, in the days to come, 
thou shouldst journey to the Country of 
the Yukon, know thou that there shall 
always be a place and much food by the 
fire of the Wolf. The night is now pass- 
ing into the day. I go, but I may come 
again. And for the last time, remember 
the Law of the Wolf!’’ 

He was supernatural in their sight as he 
rejoined Zarinska. She took her place at 
the head of the team, and the dogs swung 
into motion. A few moments later they 
were swallowed up by the ghostly forest. 
Till now Mackenzie had waited; he slipped 
into his snow-shoes to follow. 

‘* Has the Wolf forgotten the five long 
plugs?” 

Mackenzie turned upon the Fox angrily; 
then the humor of it struck him. 

‘*T will give thee one short plug.”’ 

‘“‘As the Wolf sees fit,’’ meekly re- 
sponded the Fox, stretching out his hand. 
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ASLEEP ON PICKET 
AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR IN CUBA 


By E. F. 


T was the night after the terrible 
I day at San Juan, and Private George 
Morton of the regulars was doing 
picket duty on the heights. Not much to 
make a story out of; for after the exciting 
events of that day, ever to be memorable 
in our history, anything else that can be 
told must seem simple and commonplace. 
But to Private Morton there at his post by 
the deserted trenches it was destined to be 
even more eventful than the scenes he had 
just been through. 

Ever since the landing of his regiment, 
two days before, the moments had been 
filled with excitement and rough work 
that left little time for thought. But Pri- 
vate Morton, as a general rule, was not 
much given to thought. A private in the 
regular army must be made into a part 
of one splendid fighting machine. So Pri- 
vate Morton was content to do his duty, 
and let the officers do the thinking. 

Though apparently not over thirty years 
of age, he was now serving his second 
term of enlistment, and had seen enough of 
active service in the Indian campaigns in 
Arizona and the Bad Lands to make war for 
him no novelty. He was counted a good 
soldier, and he knew by heart all the 
‘rules of war’’ by which the sharp dis- 
cipline of the regular army is enforced. 

But to-night it seemed to the soldier 
that the burdens of the service were more 
than ordinarily oppressive. For nearly 
forty-eight hours he had been on constant 
duty without rest or respite, marching 
through the tropical rain, wading streams, 
plodding in the mud, fighting, famish- 
ing,— for in all that mad rush of the pre- 
ceding days there had been no time for 
rest, and hardly a thought for food and 
drink, for even the regulars had caught 
the infection and were nearly as reckless 
and improvident as the less disciplined and 
more thoughtless volunteers. The one 
thing to do was to possess that Spanish 
line before it could be re-enforced, and be- 
fore the dreaded fever should thin their 
own ranks. It was death in front, but 
just as certain death was stalking in the 
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rear. And so during those last two days 
there had been no rest from duty, no mo- 
ment in which to catch a little sleep or 
relieve the muscles or mind from the terri- 
ble strain. The line had been won, and 
now must be guarded from surprise and 
recapture. 

In detailing the guard for that impor- 
tant service there were no fresh men from 
which to select ; the fatigue of two days’ 
constant marching and fighting could be 
no excuse, else there could be no guard, 
for all were equally worn and exhausted. 
When Private Morton heard the orderly 
sergeant call his name as one of the detail 
for guard duty he had just flung himself 
down on the rain and blood-soaked ground. 
beside a dead Spanish soldier. There had 
been no time to select a resting-place ; the 
tired limbs had refused duty the moment 
discipline was relaxed, and he had fallen 
almost as a dead man there among the 
really dead, with all his accouterments still 
strapped about him and firmly grasping 
his heavy army rifle. But with the calling 
of his name the habit of discipline re- 
turned, and he was promptly on his feet to 
form one of the little squad that marched 
away into the growing darkness toward 
the front for sentinel duty. 

He was stationed in the shadow of a few 
closely growing trees just beyond the now 
deserted trenches lately so stubbornly de- 
fended by Spain’s bravest soldiers, with or- 
ders not to expose himself in the open, but 
to note the least movement or sound from the 
direction in which the enemy had retreated, 
as it was deemed very likely that a night 
attack might be attempted for the recovery 
of the hill. 

Fora short time after his companions 
left him Private Morton did not give much 
attention to himself. He followed, first 
with his eyes, then by ear, the movements 
of the little band, as guard after guard was 
placed, and tried to keep in mind the loca- 
tion of the different men. It was no new 
work for him to be on guard, and there 
was no special novelty to him in the situa- 
tion. War was war, whether in Cuba or 

















Arizona. He knew that across that dark 
cafion, concealed by the darkness and the 
thick growth of timber, was the Spanish 
line, and that any moment a flight of 
Mauser bullets might come in his direciton 
from out those dim shadows, or even a 
line of yelling, cursing Spaniards spring 
from the jungle down there a little way 
below him and come charging up to bear 
him and his comrades back from the hard- 
earned field. But he had been in equally 
bad places before, and did not know what 
it was to fear anything in the shape of foe. 
He knew the importance of his task, the 
perils it involved, and the ‘consequences of 
failure. 

But now the new-found strength that 
came to him when called to this new task 
began gradually to fade away, and he 
could realize how tired and faint he was. 
He could easily count up his rations for 
the last two days; just five hardtacks, 
soaked in muddy water, in all that time, 
and as for sleep, when he came to think of 
it, he did not believe that he had had any, 
unless, perhaps, he had slept a while be- 
tween the fighting and the detail for guard 
duty. 

How tired he was now, and how he 
would like to sleep! It was to be only two 
hours of duty, then the relief would come. 
If he could only pace his beat, it would be 
some relief; but his orders were strict — not 
to move from his tree. He must keep 
awake—that was certain. If the Dons 
over there would only shoot a little, so as 
to break that fearful monotony. Why not 
take a shot himself and wake them up? 
But no, that had been prohibited, and be- 
sides, it would startle the whole army, and 
surely they needed all the rest they could 
get. He would count the stars, but that 
made him dizzy and light-headed. Oh, 
how his limbs ached, and his eyes seemed 
so heavy! His gun, too, was growing 
almost too heavy to carry, and his belt of 
cartridges must weigh a hundred pounds, 
though it was almost empty. 
dared to throw away some cartridges, or 
take some out of the magazine. But am- 
munition was too precious to waste, and he 
must save all his at any cost. How long 


had it been since the detail had gone, and 
how long before the relief would come? 
He must sleep, only for a moment, and 
standing, so that if he should really sleep, 
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he would fall and awaken. No, that was 
too risky. It meant death to be caught 
asleep. He could stab a hole through his 
shoe with his bayonet, and wound his foot; 
the pain must awaken him. Somehow, 
the blood felt so warm and comfortable 
there,—was he going to sleep after all? 
He took a cartridge from his belt, and bit 
it savagely till he broke a tooth, and his 
mouth filled with blood; but he let it run 
down his face and across his blouse, with 
no care for the pain, or relief from that 
terrible call of overstrung nerves for rest 
in sleep. 

How long Private Morton fought this 
terrible battle with himself— a battle more 
dreadful than any on that bloody field the 
day before—we cannot tell. It seemed 
ages to him; it might have been only the 
latter part of his time of duty, but at last 
the relief was coming. He could not be 
mistaken — that was the sound of his ap- 
proaching deliverance,— yes, there was the 
head of the line within fifty yards of him. 
Now he could sleep. ‘‘O God! how tired 
I am; how blessed this sleep!’’ 

And so they found him, sound asleep at 
his post. It might have been for a mo- 
ment; it might have been for two hours. 
Asleep he was, at any rate, when his relief 
arrived. His post the most important on 
the whole line, and its sentinel asleep! 
How could they know he had fought so 
hard to keep awake—and he had only 
fallen as they were at hand? They had 
found him so, and it was death. He knew 
that. He had not been in the service six 
years to forget that. There was no excuse 
that would save a sentinel from death who 
fell asleep at his post in time of war and 
in the face of the enemy. As the grim 
faces of the men that fell in about him to 
take him to the guard-house showed no 
sign of compassion, so Morton realized 
that he could expect none from any quarter, 
but must suffer the full penalty of his crime. 

It did not occupy much time, his trial 
and conviction. The days were too busy 
for that — those days before Santiago, be- 
tween El Caney, San Juan, and the sur- 
render. 

They were grim and powder-blackened, 
with torn and faded uniforms, that group 
of officers quickly called together for court- 
martial, but they were stern and just. The 
evidence was clear,— there was no defense, 
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—-the sentence brief. Private Morton, for 
sleeping on post, was to be shot to death, 
in the presence of his regiment, the follow- 
ing day at noon. The action of the court- 
martial had been approved by the com- 
mander, and but a few short hours remained 
for the condemned man between this and 
another world. 

In the old San Juan blockhouse, that 
served as a prison now, lay Private Morton, 
stretched on the rough floor, and covered 
with his blanket. There was time enough 
to sleep here,—and that sleep which 
seemed so precious but a short time ago, 
and which had finally cost him his lite, why 
would it not come to him now and shut 
out the awful realities of his position? 
Why could he not stop thinking for a mo- 
ment and sleep? Perhaps it would come 
if he would only turn on the other side. 
No, that foot pained too badly. Why did 
it not pain enough to keep him awake that 
dreadful night,— when was it, a year ago, 
or only last night? He could not tell, for 
he had lost all sense of time. Was he 
going crazy? It was not such a dreadful 
thing to die. He had faced death a thou- 
sand times, and was not afraid of that. 
During that charge up the hill, the lieu- 
tenant had called to him, ‘‘ Private Mor- 
ton, cut these wires.’? He was not afraid 
then, but had stepped out of the brush 
into that hornets’ nest of lead, and with 
his nippers cut every wire before he left — 
and not a bullet hit him, though the Lieu- 
tenant and eight or ten other men fell dead 
before they got through the gap he had 
made. Perhaps he bore a charmed life, 
and they might not hit him when they 
came to try to kill him next day. It was 
the disgrace of it all, though. ‘‘In the 
presence of his regiment,’’— that had been 
the sentence, and the disgrace of standing 
there before his comrades, condemned for 
neglect of duty, he, Private Morton, who 
had served six years in his regiment, and 
had never a mark against his name before. 
This was worse than death. If he could 
only sleep a little while and forget that 
part of it. But that tooth would persist 
in paining so, and one ragged point kept 
cutting his tongue and filling his mouth 
with blood that almost choked him at 
times, so that no sleep would come. 

Outside, the guerd was pacing back and 
forth, keeping faithful watch over the 
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wretched prisoner within, who turned and 
tossed upon the hard floor in vain effort to 
find relief in sleep. He could hear the 
sentinel’s steady pace, and began to count 
the footfalls, as a sort of relief for his 
wakefulness. About sixty of them would 
make a minute, or would it take a hun- 
dred — perhaps not more than thirty. He 
would count a while, and then try to fix the 
time. Strange that his mind should dwell 
on such trifles at such a time. Perhaps 
the sentinel would go to sleep. Possibly 
he was asleep now, and he might walk out 
to liberty. If only he were not so tired 
he would try it, but he must sleep. 

With such feverish fancies did the night 
pass away, and then the brief forenoon 
seemed all toc short. They would come 
for him in a few moments, and he would 
march out and meet his doom before the 
whole regiment. Who would come, and 
who would be told off for the firing party? 
He hoped they would be good shots. 
‘*Reddy”’ James would surely be one; 
he was always on every special detail, and 
that bristling red mustache would be sure 
to stand out stiffer than ever to-day. 
‘*Mealy’’ Mason would be another. He 
was the man the sergeant always detailed 
to shoot the sick and disabled horses the 
summer they were up in the Bad Lands. 
But before he could count up any more 
the lieutenant came to inform him that the 
time was up, and he must march to the 
place of execution. 

It struck him as a little peculiar just 
then that no chaplain had been sent to help 
smooth his pathway to the grave; but it 
did not give him much concern, as he 
never had much use for a chaplain any- 
way, and all the boys knew it. Another 
thing seemed queer. Had he not seen the 
lieutenant fall there at the barbed-wire 
fence with a bullet through his head? But 
here he was, and did not seem to be any 
the worse for it, only his face was terribly 


. white and ghastly, and a great splash of 


blood almost covered his once white gaunt- 
let. Now he came to think of it, ‘‘Mealy’’ 
had fallen at the fence with the whole side 
of his head torn away; so after all he would 
not be one of the firing party. He won- 
dered if his mother would know of his dis- 
grace, and if she would be there. He 
remembered now that he had heard her 
voice singing ‘‘ Rock of Ages” some time 
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last night, just as she used to when he was 
a little chap and she sang him to sleep at 
night. 

The officer started to read something 
from a large roll of manuscript, but stopped 
with an oath. ‘‘You know what it is,’’ 
he said; ‘‘forward, march!’’ And Pri- 
vate George Morton took his blanket from 
the floor, rolled it up properly as became 
a United States regular, and followed his 
lieutenant to the scene of his death. 

Here it was as he had pictured it a hun- 
dred times through that long, terrible 
night. The regiment was drawn up on 
three sides of a square, in light marching 
order. The firing squad that was so soon 
to put an end to his earthly existence stood 
at ease a little to one side, and here he 
must stand in front of that ugly black hole 
which was to be his grave. They did not 
bind his eyes or tie his hands, but there 
he stood, erect and firm as though on 
duty—on sentinel duty, he grimly thought, 
where he was not likely to fall asleep. 

He began to wonder how it would feel 
to be hit; whether he should know any- 
thing about it, and how long it would take 
to die. He watched the firing squad as it 
slowly filed into position. He counted 
them as they wheeled into place. One, 
two, three, four, five, six, and the officer. 
Why did it take so many to kill a man? 
But, then, not all the guns were loaded. 

It seemed to take a long time to get 
everything ready, though perhaps his 
thoughts were running a little more rap- 
idly than usual. One thing brought him 
satisfaction, —there would be plenty of time 
to sleep after it was all over. 

His imagination must be playing him 
false again, else how was it that he saw the 
white, agonized face of his mother there, 
breaking through that solid line of blue on 
the right? He wanted to rush to her and 
tell her it was all a dream, that he would 
not be hurt, but he could not bring his 
limbs to obey his will ; and then in a mo- 
ment the stern, fixed faces of the men in 
front brought back with sickening force 
the reality and awfulness of it all. 

It must come toanend sometime. Yes, 


the officer at the head of the squad had 


stepped a pace forward, and a command 
was given that- he could not understand, 
but the guns were lowered with a jerk; 
another command, and with a jerk and 
clang the guns came to ‘“‘aim,’’ and all 
seemed pointing directly into his eyes. It 
would soon be over. 

There was a flash, but he could hear no 
report. Would those bullets never come, 
or must he stand there through all eternity 
waiting for the end? Could they have 
missed him? Perhaps he was dead al- 
ready. Death had come with the flash, 
and death was not so different from life 
after all. Then— ‘Yes, by God, I 
am hit after all!’’ he shouted, grabbing 
frantically at his left arm, which suddenly 
seemed a mass of molten iron. ‘‘ Of all 
those guns only one was loaded, and that 
has taken off my arm.” 


Dazed and stupid from sleep and pain, 
he opened his eyes to see the relief still 
some twenty yards away, but moving with 
the brisk swing of the regulars to his 
post. His left arm seemed on fire yet, but 
he managed to bring his gun into position 
and challenge in the usual manner. 

‘‘How is this?’’ said the officer. 
‘‘Wounded? It must have been that shot 
that just came from across the cafion.”’ 
‘Ves, I believe I’m struck a bit,’’ said 
Morton, ‘‘but it don’t amount to much, 
and I’m mighty glad to get out of this 
hole even if my arm is broke. It’s a 
d—d sight better than having the whole 
six in my carcass.”’ 

With those rather unintelligible words 
Private Morton ‘‘fell in’? and marched 
away to his quarters. 

After the surgeon had fixed up his arm 
it was some time before he could reconcile 
his mind to dreaming so much in the time 
it took that relief to march thirty steps. 

O God! how sweet it was to sink 
down at last upon that glorious couch, his 
army blanket and the muddy ground ; to 
feel the drowsiness creeping deliciously 
through his very soul; to smile with con- 
tempt at the futile efforts his wounded arm 
was making to keep him awake, and at 
last to fall soundly and really asleep ! 

















WO forms stood on a wide stretch 
of prairie that extended in undu- 
lating hills and valleys across the 


surface of a Northwestern State. The 
crimson of the frost-painted sumac blended 
into the deeper red of the maiden’s flannel 
blanket and showed her manelike hair in 
distinctive blackness. The darkness of her 
skin seemed deepened by the brass chain 
that encircled her neck, and her black eyes 
lighted up with a strange brilliancy as they 
rested on the person before her. The 
man was dressed in the latest fashion 
from a civilized standpoint, and the dark 
sack coat set off his broad shoulders, while 
the white collar and red four-in-hand 
heightened the effect of the copper-colored 
complexion. The cravat was the one arti- 
cle of dress that betrayed the blood which 
filled his veins, and yet a glance at 
his countenance revealed the inheritance 
handed down from his Sioux ancestors. 

He was restless, very restless, for an In- 
dian. Three years’ training in the schools 
at H had enabled him to overcome 
some of his traditional stoicism, but now 
he seemed troubled. It was pleasant, 
much more pleasant than he had antici- 
pated, for him to don once more the white 
man’s clothes after three months of rest 
and freedom in the loose garments of his 
people; and as he lowered his broad chin 
upon the stiff collar all his ambitious hopes 
came back to him. He glanced at his 
companion as he thought of them, and a 
cloud came over his face. At last he 
spoke. 

‘*T leave again to-morrow for school, 
Mishawaka,”’ he said in English. 

She made an assenting cluck in her 
throat, but the light died out of her eyes. 
That school threatened to become the one 
barrier to the fulfillment of hey hopes. 

‘Tam making good progress with my 
studies,’’ he said, as though trying to quiet 
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some troublesome thoughts by concentrat- 
ing all of them upon his future prospects. 
‘‘Some day be big doctor.’’ He usually 
dropped into Indian-English when pre- 
occupied. 

Mishawaka did not reply. Her thoughts 
wandered back to the times when as chil- 
dren she and the man beside her had 
played over the prairies and along the 
tree-lined creeks; back to the time before 
the fort had been built, when the soldiers 
came to fill his mind with ideas of another 
world —the white man’s world; and back 
to the days when, in his indifferent way, 
he had been content with her and her sim- 
ple manners. 

The young Indian’s mind, too, went 
back to the time when he was a naked boy 
playing on the sand-hills or sitting in stu- 
pid silence before his father’s hut; back to 
the day when he met the strange blue- 
coated officer who had gazed at him 
so curiously as he stood with the result. of 
the day’s hunt slung across his bare shoul- 
ders. Then he thought of how that same 
officer came down to his father’s camp, 
and by diplomatic wheedling and by pre- 
senting him with a rifle, persuaded the old 
chief to part with his son’s companionship, 
if it could be called such, and carried the 
boy up to the fort to become a lackey 
for the first lieutenant. He now remem- 
bered how at first he hated the white man’s 
ways, and ran away the next day, only to 
be brought back and handed over to the 
Major himself, who put him to work help- 
ing to care for the horses of the garrison. 

The Major did not beat him, as he 
hoped, so that he might stab him,—the 
young Indian’s blood was boiling so,— but 
assigned the lad his work in a voice and 
manner that knew no disobedience; and 
the young barbarian had been fairly con- 
quered by a look from the officer’s steel- 
blue eyes. He grew to almost worship 
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the man who by stern words and cold 
glances could cow his savage nature; and 
the Major, seeing his adoration, felt flat- 
tered and began to take notice of him, so 
much so that it finally ended in the In- 
dian lad’s being sent away to school at 
H He had finished the course 
there with honors, and the Major, who 
had become really attached to the boy, 
and who was surprised at his capability 
for learning, decided to send him that year 
to a medical school at Chicago. The In- 
dian youth now remembered his first vaca- 
tion; how gladly he had laid aside his 
civilized garb to wander among the lodges 
of his people, and the rapture he felt in 
being once more in company with Misha- 
waka, renewing his peculiar, almost word- 
less courtship. The vacation just ending 
had been pleasant, at least until he opened 
his trunk to prepare for his return journey. 
Then the forgotten photographs of the 
white girls, given him at the last term of 
school, were unearthed, and now he was 
unconsciously comparing them with the 
maiden at his side. 

He was very popular at school. His 
splendid physique gave him a leading 
place in the college sports, and his dark, 
handsome features awakened a feeling of 
admiration in the breasts of more than one 
fair spectator at the football contests. His 
abilities as a student, too, attracted much 
attention, and he was bordering on that 
half painful, half delightful state in which 
the hitherto unnoticed exists when he be- 
gins to realize that he is a person of some 
importance; but never until to-day had it 
occurred to him that the maiden to whom 
he had plighted his troth was in any way 
inferior to himself or his associates. 

Mishawaka was the first to recall her 
thoughts. 

‘‘What will you do when you are a 
medicine-man?’’ she asked. 

‘**T don’t know. Go to some city and 
practice, I suppose,’’ he answered. 

‘* And you won’t come back here?” 

He flung out his hand toward the squalid 
Indian huts in the valley with a gesture of 
contempt. ‘‘ There is nothing here,’’ he 
said. 

‘* But your people,’ 
you desert them?”’ 

‘*It isn’t a question of desertion. I am 
educating myself for another life. The 
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she asked, ‘‘ would 


white man’s ways are better than ours. I 
enjoy more fully their manners and cus- 
toms than I do those of my own people. | 
would rather take part in a ball game than 
hunt buffalo, even if there were any to 
hunt. The white man’s houses are more 
comfortable, their sons more pleasant, and 
their daughters ’? He stopped in con- 
fusion. He almost voiced the, thoughts 
which had haunted him since those photo- 
graphs had reminded him of the charms of 
his fair flatterers. 

‘‘When will you come back for me?”’ 
she demanded, ignoring his vehement ar- 
guments. Indeed, it may be doubted if 
she understood many of the words he had 
just used. 

‘*When I graduate,’’ he answered. 

‘‘Does ‘graduate’ mean end?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, pained in spite of him- 
self at her ignorance of words that were so 
familiar to him. 

‘‘Would you take me to the large vil- 
lages as 1am?’’ she asked, mechanically 
drawing her red covering about her. 

He misunderstood the movement and 
shifted his position.uneasily. 

‘You would n’t want to go now, would 
you, Mishawaka ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Would you take me, Chaota?’’ She 
started out bravely, but her voice faltered 
as she spoke his name. 

‘“Yes; why not?’’ Hetried to look into 
her face, but failed, and so let his eyes 
wander to the hills that bordered the west- 
ern horizon. 

They stood in silence a while, and then 
he said, ‘‘ Well, I must go up to the Fort 
and finish packing. I will see you in the 
morning before I leave. So long.’’ He 
tried to speak lightly and at the same 
time use his latest acquired slang, which 
came awkwardly to his lips. 

She did not answer, but he did not think 
it strange; he was surprised to hear her 
speak so often as she had that afternoon. 
Still he hesitated a moment before he turned 
and walked rapidly toward the Fort. 

Mishawaka stood watching him until he 
disappeared over the swell of ground. 
Then she sank upon the knoll at her feet, 
and sat with her face resting upon her 
hands, her black eyes staring in the direc- 
tion Chaota had taken. 

The autumn sun sank lazily down the 
western sky until it rested on the tops of 
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the low hills. The yellow sunflowers still 
followed him with untiring constancy, re- 
gardless of the wild canaries that perched 
on their frost-withered leaves, and who 
robbed them of their long black seeds. A 
prairie-dog came up from his hole for a 
good-night bark, but disappeared after one 
yelp when he saw the silent figure. His 
next-door neighbor, the ground-owl, came 
out and gazed profoundly at the maiden, 
and then spread his wings and went skim- 
ming over the plains looking for field-mice. 
A tlock of pheasants settled abruptly near, 
huddled, tail to tail, in a feathered circle, 
and watched her until they grew weary, 
and then tucked their crested heads be- 
neath their wings. The long grass-blades 
began gathering dew-drops for the slight 
cold of the late September night to change 
into icy diamonds to display in their morn- 
ing parade before the sun, and the sumacs 
spread over their leaves the frosty cosmetic 
that would deepen their crimson com- 
plexion to dark carmine. Still Mishawaka 
sat in the darkness and the yellow stars 
winked above her. 

Of what was she thinking? Did she 
really think? She was only conscious that 
Chaota had been ashamed of her as she 
stood beside him that day; or if not 
ashamed, she knew he wished her other- 
wise than she was. 

She had gone about in her stolid Indian 
fashion, never doubting but that when 
Chaota had gone to school for a time he 
would return to her, and then they would 
build them a hut on the opposite side of 
the river from her father’s camp, and the 
Government would feed them and provide 
for what children should be born to them. 
She had missed her lover when he was 
away, but she did not think of grieving 
for him during his absence. She thought 
it only a question of time when he would 
come again, and time to one in her condi- 
tion was of no consequence. It was only 
the filling-up of an existence, and did not 
have to be improved or carefully measured 
as it must be in the busy world of civiliza- 
tion. Now, however, she vaguely realized 
that there must beachange. Either she 
must raise herself in Chaota’s estimation, 
or— her brain became numb, and she re- 
fused to reason further. 

The sky in the east changed slowly from 
dusky purple to pale turquoise, and the 


_as the sun neared the horizon. 
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narrow stratus clouds blushed with pleasure 
The day 
began breathing the short breaths of new 
birth, and when the orb which gave it 
existence came suddenly above the level 
line of the prairie he saw the young squaw 
sitting among the glittering grass-blades 
in the same place he had left her the even- 
ing before. 

Two men rode by in the early morning. 

‘* There ’s Mishawaka! Probably stayed 
out there all night. Those Indians sleep 
like cattle, lying down or standing,”’ said 
one, a young soldier. 

‘‘And eat like hogs,’’ growled his com- 
panion, the commissary agent. 

Mishawaka waited until the horsemen 
had disappeared; then gathering up her 
blanket she went down the hillside to the 
village and into her father’s brush-covered 
domicile. In a few moments she reap- 
peared, and avoiding the dogs and children 
that were just awakening, she walked reso- 
lutely away across the prairie. She swung 
the small bundle which she carried in uni- 
son with her long, rapid strides, and her 
dark hair streamed out in the morning 
breeze. 


Chaota came down to the village early 
that morning. He wished to see Mis- 
hawaka and have one more talk with her 
before leaving. He feared that she might 
have guessed his half-formed thoughts of 
the day before, and he wished to remove 
all suspicions from her mind. For an hour 
he wandered to and fro among the huts, 
and up and down the river bank, but could 
find no trace of her. 

Old Wasat watched him lazily. He did 
not approve of young bucks learning the 
white man’s ways, especially that of treat- 
ing women as equals; but Chaota usually 
had a supply of cigars or tobacco with 
him, so the old chief always welcomed his 
prospective son-in-law, and made no re- 
monstrance. 

The time for Chaota’s departure drew 
near. 

‘*Where’s Mishawaka?’’ he abruptly 
asked the old Indian. 

‘*Don’t know. No sleep in tepee last 
night,’’ Wasat answered indifferently. 

‘*Gone that way,’’ said Mishawaka’s 
brother, as he thrust his naked body 
between the two men and pointed a 
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grimy arm in the direction his sister had 
taken. 

‘‘When did she go?’”’ asked Chaota, 
turning eagerly to the boy. 

But the lad’s face suddenly became ex- 
pressionless, and he maintained an unwink- 
ing silence till Chaota turned away; then 
he deftly cut with his knife two shining 
buttons from the young man’s coat, and 
let his face relax into a cunning grin. 

Chaota climbed the knoll and stood 
anxiously scanning the prairie for a time. 
Then the savage burst through the polish 
which his schooling had produced. ‘‘ Why 
should man look for squaw?’’ he muttered 
in his native tongue. ‘‘ Squaw should look 
for man.’’ And he stalked away to the 
Fort. 

Half an hour later he was riding across 
the prairie toward the railway station, ap- 
parently indifferent to everything except 
the gold watch which the Major had given 
him as a parting gift. 


Three days later a young squaw arrived 
at the Indian schools of Fort L ee 
hundred miles from Fort A She 
walked stolidly to the superintendent’s 
dwelling and seated herself on the kitchen 
steps. 

‘‘ What do ye want ?”’ asked the Irish 
matron, who found her there. ‘‘ Can’t ye 
spake?’’ she said as the girl remained 
silent. 

‘*Want learn. Read book,” said the 
young squaw at last. 

‘*Le: her stay,’”’ said the superintendent 
when the matron reported. ‘‘She’s old 
Wasat’s daughter from over near Fort 
A She will not remain long if you 
put her to washing dishes after supper.” 











Three years have passed. Again it is 
September. The artichoke-flowers blaze 
above the fast browning prairies and the 
goldenrod on the hillsides waves its yellow 
plumes. Down in the bottoms the syca- 
more and cottonwood are casting off their 
yellowing leaves; but the white oak will 
cling to her gorgeous finery till the blizzard 
comes shrieking up the gulch to wrest it 
from her, or until the winking prairie-fire 
leaps among her branches, and mounting 
upward to the highest limbs, finally leaves 
the vain beauty a blackened skeleton. 
Tumble-stalks roll aimlessly across the 


plains, and the milkweeds opening their 
homely pods reveal a silk finer than any 
mulberry-fed insect can produce. Quails, 
pheasants, and prairie-chickens, now re- 
lieved from parental duties, gather in flocks 
and disport themselves on the knolls, while 
the red-winged blackbirds walk familiarly 
among the straggling Indian cattle or perch 
impudently upon their backs. The coyote 
lies hidden in the rare patches of bluestem 
grass waiting for the long-eared jack-rabbit 
or chattering ground-squirrel to pass his 
ambush. The air is full of hazy mist, and 
while yesterday you could have seen the 
mountain miles away to the westward, to- 
day you can only distinguish objects within 
the circular space which the smoky air in- 
closes like a canopy. 

The young officers at Fort A are 
rejoicing. The Major has announced that 
his niece, Mabel Wainwright, and a party 
of tourist friends are coming to visit the 
Fort. The men do not heed the lazy at- 
mosphere. They are busy planning a 
week’s entertainment that will be novel to 
the visitors and at the same time break the 
monotonous round of garrison life. They 
decided to close the week with a ‘‘ hop,”’ 
to which the settlers on the scattered 
ranches are to be invited. 

‘“*Do you think of anything else that 
would be interesting for them ?’’ Lieuten- 
ant Force asks Major Wainwright. 

‘I have a little surprise for them, if I 
can arrange things,’’ says the Major. ‘‘I 
will attend to that, however, myself.’’ He 
walks over to the stable and gives an order 
to one of the soldiers. 

Three days later, the tourist party ar- 
rived. They were driven and escorted 
across the prairies and were initiated 
into the mysteries of the red man’s life 
until they were obliged to acknowledge 
themselves content. Mabel Wainwright, 
the Major’s niece, gave herself up wholly 
to the enjoyment of the strange scenes 
about her. The seemingly endless sweeps 
of prairie, the queer homes and habits of 
the Indians, and the machinations of gar- 
rison life, interested and delighted her; 
moreover, it lifted her from the narrow con- 
fines of Eastern civilization and broadened 
her world. She looked forward to the ball 
with pleasant anticipation, for her uncle had 
informed her that she would then have an 
opportunity to obtain some idea of the 
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social life of the people on the plains. And 
when he hinted that he had prepared still 
another novel entertainment for his guests 
on that evening, her curiosity was greatly 
excited. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon the 
guests of the ‘‘hop’’ began to arrive. 
Most of them came on horseback, and 
when one rides fifteen or twenty miles to a 
ball, one likes to rest a while before the 
dancing begins. So the people from the 
ranches came early, and sat about the bar- 
racks chatting with the neighbors whom 
they saw but once or twice a year. Later 
they had supper with the tourists. 

The settlers’ wives and daughters, the 
few women belonging at the Fort, and the 
five ladies of the visiting party gave quite 
an air of femininity to the mess-hall in 
which they danced. The young officers 
glittered up and down the room, and the 
ranchmen made themselves agreeable to the 
tourists. Old Wasat and half a dozen bucks 
from the Indian village stalked into the hall 
just as the dancing began. They squatted 
down in one corner and tried to appear in- 
different to their surroundings; but now 
and then some of the braves would forget 
to look stupid and would roll their eyes 
toward the dancers with undignified curi- 
osity. Even the old chief was guilty of 
removing his gaze from the opposite wall 
three times during the evening. 

‘* What is the other entertainment which 
you mean to give us this evening, uncle ?’”’ 
asked Mabel. They had been waltzing 
and were promenading while the portly 
Major regained his breath. 

‘* There is part of it,’’ said the Major. 
He indicated a young man who whirled 
past with a teacher from the Indian schools 
at Fort L . 

Mabel watched the couple until they came 
opposite them again, and then she gave a 
little exclamation of surprise. The man 
was an Indian. He was faultlessly dressed, 
and there was about him the air of a man 
accustomed to good society; but his face 
was dark and irregular, and his eyes had 
the beady blackness peculiar to the red 
man. 

‘* Who is he?’’ asked Mabel. 

‘*T suppose we must now call him Dr. 
Wainwright,”’ said the Major. ‘‘ He ar- 
rived this afternoon from Chicago, where I 
sent him to finish a course of medical lec- 
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tures. He graduated last spring, and has 
spent the summer in one of the hospitals 
in the city. I had a letter yesterday from 
one of the faculty telling me that my boy 
was one of the ablest surgeons they had 
turned out from their school.” 

Mabel looked perplexed. Could it be 
possible that her uncle had married a 
squaw? Was this man his son? 

‘*‘ Is he any relation to—to you?’’ she 
faltered. 

“None whatever,’’ said the Major, un- 
derstanding her at once. ‘‘ I took a fancy 
to him when he was a lad, and he wishes to 
use my name. I have learned to love him 
as a son, however, and have great hopes 
for his future.’’ 

‘* Introduce us now,’’ said Mabel im- 
pulsively. She led the way to where the 
young Indian was standing beside the chair 
in which he had just seated his partner. 

The Doctor greeted the Major with a 
smile that showed his even teeth and he 
bowed gracefully to Mabel. The Major 
began talking to the schoolmistress and 
Mabel prepared herself for a few moments’ 
conversation with a man who promised to 
be exceedingly interesting. But the other 
girls of the tourist party had been watch- 
ing the young Doctor, and seeing Mabel 
with him, they ingenuously wandered to 
that end of the room. They, of course, 
had to be introduced. Two or three ranch- 
men also came up to greet the newly re- 
turned Doctor, and Mabel did not get a 
chance to speak to him again until later in 
the evening, when he asked her for a waltz. 

‘* This is only part of the extra entertain- 
ment,’’ said the Major mischievously, as 
Mabel and the Doctor prepared to begin 
dancing. ‘‘ The rest will come after this 
waltz.”’ 

Mabel was about to make a reply, when 
it occurred to her that she was going to 
dance her first dance with an Indian, and 
she was silent as they floated away over the 
polished floor. 

The waltz ended and an expectant hush 
fell upon the guests. Captain Hine’s wife 
came in slowly. She was followed by an 
Indian maiden, who walked modestly to a 
seat near the piano which had been pushed 
out toward the center of the room. 

‘‘ Who is that?’’ asked one of the visit- 
ing girls. 

‘*T declare if it ain't that Indian girl 
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that Mrs. White has been teaching music 
to over at the government school at Fort 
L ,’ said Mrs. Hobbs, one of the 
ranchwomen. ‘‘I saw Mrs. White a while 
ago waltzing with that Indian doctor, but 
I never thought about the girl being here. 
I guess the Major sent over and had her 
come so as you could hear her play. I was 
down at the school last spring and Mrs. 
White could n’t talk bout anything else 
much but how that girl was learning, 
and 

‘¢ That red dress suits her complexion,” 
remarked Mrs. Hills, the chaperon of the 
tourists, hoping thus to stem the flow of 
Mrs. Hobbs’s loud-voiced garrulity. 

But Mrs. Hobbs was not to be stopped 
in that manner. She was one of the oldest 
settlers, and considered herself an authority 
on all matters of interest in the county. 
Besides that the girls were listening. 

‘*She used to live down in that little 
village,— you have seen it, of course,—”’ 
Mrs. Hobbs went on; ‘‘and that girl was 
just as ornery as the rest of the Indians. 
One day she came over to the school at 
Fort L and asked them to take her in 
and let her study. Superintendent White 
didn’t think she would stay,—so many 
of them grown Indian girls think they 
want to learn books and only stick to them 
for a little while,— so he told her she could 
remain if she would help about the kitchen. 
Some one said she had a row with her 
lover over here and came away on that ac- 
count.” 

Mrs. Hobbs ceased because the girls 
had stopped listening and were watching 
the Indian girl, who had risen and 
was arranging some music on the piano- 
rack, 

The Doctor and Mabel had finished their 
waltz and sat talking at one end of the 
room. They had not noticed the entrance 
of Mrs. Hines, and did not see the Indian 
girl until they heard the opening chords of 
her selection. They both looked quickly 
in the direction of the piano, where the 
light shone directly on the face of the per- 
former. 

The Doctor gave a violent start and then 
sank back in his chair, his eyes riveted on 
the player. Mabel, furtively watching 
him, saw the stolid look of the Indian 
creep over his face. He seemed to be 
thinking of things far different from the 
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scene before him, yet he lost not a motion 
of the girl at the piano. 

The Indian maiden finished her solo. 
Her technique was faulty, and she showed 
a lack of proper training from the first. 
However, most of the guests declared 
themselves delighted, and insisted that she 
play again. 

‘*T call that excellent,”’ said the Major, 
looking about the assembly for further 
approval. He felt very enthusiastic on 
the subject of educated Indians that even- 
ing. 

‘‘It was very good for a squaw, any- 
way,” said Mrs. Hills, and then retired in 
confusion when she saw that the ‘‘squaw’’ 
had overheard her remark. 

The Doctor seemed to have forgotten 
the existence of Mabel. He strode across 
the room to the piano and placed his hand 
upon the music that the Indian girl was 
preparing to play. Then he turned and 
looked down into her face. 

‘*Mishawaka,’’ he said. There was a 
world of tenderness in the one word. 

She looked quickly up at him, and then 
replied indifferently, ‘‘Chaota.”’ 

He brought his magnificent form to an 
erect position and stood looking eagerly 
at her. Instinctively he knew why she 
had left the old free life, and he felt a pang 
of remorse as he thought of her blind 
struggles to become his equal. He re- 
moved his gaze from her face and looked 
about the room at the astonished guests. 
The young Indian knew that among them 
he had not a peer for learning or skill. 
His aspirations to succeed in their world 
had led him away from his early love, and 
for the time had crowded her from his 
thoughts; and even as he stood there the 
knowledge that he had proven his supe- 
riority to the average white man caused 
his heart to throb in his bosom; but with 
a shrug of his broad shoulders he turned 
and looked again at Mishawaka. Then 
his ambitious plans for the future passed 
from his thoughts as does the snow from 
the mountain-side when the Chinook 
strikes it. He had but one desire left—to 
regain the affection of the maiden before 
him. 

A listless expression came over Misha- 
waka’s face as she looked up at the Doctor. 
What did it matter now—the long separa- 
tion, the distasteful labors? The old care- 
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less indifference to life and its perplexities 
returned as she realized that again he was 
beside her, his eyes telling that still he 
loved her. 

For a while they stood thus in primitive 
soul-communion amid the silence of the 
room. At last Chaota grunted, ‘‘Come,”’ 
and Mishawaka arose and followed him to- 
ward a door. A gust of wind smote them 
as they stepped across the threshold. 
Chaota felt instinctively for the blanket 
that was not there, and Mishawaka gath- 
ered her scarf about her with a squaw’s 
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huddling movement. He gently drew her 
to his side, and together they strolled 
away from the Fort. 

The wind loosened her long hair, and it fell 
in confusion about her crimson bodice. A 
silver shower of moonlight poured upon the 
two forms and seemed to partially quench 
the flame of his diamond shirt-stud flashing 
unseen upon the wild prairie. Cultured 
ambition had fled; sweet barbarous love 
reigned. All the world was lost to these 
two as silently they moved down the little 
knoll toward the Indian village. 











TO RUDYARD KIPLING 


“GENTLEMAN UNAFRAID” 


E clambered with thee up the pine-clad mountain, 
Or galloped with thee o'er the arid plain; 
Thy spell lay on us where the sunlit fountain 
Splashed by tall palm and minaret like rain; 
We thrid the tangled jungle maze together, 
The blinding wilderness, the sobbing main; 
But never did our souls to thine foregather 
As thronging, pleading, by thy couch of pain. 


Till then we lovéd the writer bold, whose far-seeing glance could scan 
The secrets we fain would leave untold, the evil and good we plan; 
Death gripped thy soul in his icy hold, and, sudden, we loved the man! 
The man who had gazed adown Truth’s well, returning undismayed, 
And sorely we grudged the Lord our God his ‘‘ gentleman unafraid.’’ 
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To Rudyard. Kipling 


For writers have passed away before whom the world hath laid to sleep, 

And poets have sought the farther shore while the world Scarce paused to weep, — 
It hath poets and writers by the score, their message aye will keep; 

But it lacks the message of some strong soul, by Falsehood ne’ er betrayed. 

So we knelt and moaned to the Lord our God for our gentleman unafraid. 


We knelt and moaned to the Lord our God for the valiant pen, and strong, 
That scorched the tyrant as lightning rod, uplifting tie weak in song, 

With a tender word for the meanest clod, a salve for the deepest wrong, 
The Lord our God laid a gentle touch on our eyelids where we prayed, 

His glory fell about the couch of our gentleman unafraid. 


Then we caught a glimpse of the Borderland where thy spirit hovered low, 

We saw it quiver and take its stand in the radiant afterglow, 

For thou wast chosen to understand what our dim souls might not know; 

And we raised our heads with the smile of peace, our passionate pain allayed,— 
The Lord had a message new to give his gentleman unafraid. 


What is thy message, poet-friend, culled from the Fields of Time,— 

What the first note thy voice shall send, caught from the Glory chime? 

How shall the light and radiance blend, borne from etheric clime ? 

We wait and watch for thy new-born word, like sheep that have weary strayed, 
For we lack the knowledge to grow like thee, gentle and unafraid. 


Thou sangest the Song of the dear old Earth, the chaunt of the jungle dim, 
The dirge of the wild-sea’s joyless mirth, the night and the morning hymn;— 
But thou hast trodden the Seraph’s hearth, hast stood with the Cherubim, 
And the tones that thou bearest from their harps, to cheer or to upbraid, 
Shall draw us near to the Lord our God, who loves not a soul afraid. 


Ah, poets may go, and heroes die, and writers lay down the pen, 

Princes and popes at rest may lie,—their power is within our ken; 

But we need the man whose love hath probed and mastered the hearts of men! 
So the Lord our God, with a pitying glance for our hearts, life-worn and frayed, 
Gave back, with the lore conned over there, our gentleman unafraid. 


Merrie England in tears receives her son, brown India sobs with pride, 

But the homes that quaked lest thy race were run, spread out on every side, 

And ere thy message to man be done ’t will circle the whole world wide; 

For the wide world hushed its clamorous din and paled while thy breath was stayed, 
And the whole world’s heart is thy sheltering home, O gentleman unafraid! 


We clamber with thee up the pine-clad mountain, 
And gallop with thee o'er the arid plain; 

Thy spell lies on us where the sunlit fountain 
Splashes by palm and minaret like rain; 

We thread the tangled jungle maze together, 
The blinding wilderness, the throbbing main; 

But never shall our souls more closely gather 
Than thronging, pleading, by thy couch of pain. 


VoL. xxx — 24 A. R. Rose-Soley. 
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Troop M, Fourth Cavalry, Ready to Leave the Presidio 


UNCLE SAM’S TROOPERS IN THE NATIONAL 
PARKS OF CALIFORNIA 


By CAPTAIN JOHN A. 


T was an ideal morn- 
ing in early May 
at the Presidio of 
San Francisco. The 
four troops of cav- 
alry, two hundred 
odd men strong, had 
been ordered some 
weeks before to move 
out on this particu- 
lar day toward their 
summer camps, over 
three hundred miles 
away, in Southeast- 
ern California. The 
day arrived and men 

and horses were ready. 

There was no unusual hurry or confusion. 
All had been carefully planned and arranged 
forbeforehand. ‘‘ Boots and Saddles ’’ and 
‘*The Assembly ’”’ were sounded, and the 
men saddled, bridled, led out, and pre- 
pared to mount, as if for drill, instead of for 
an absence ofsix or seven months. The pack- 
mules were more refractory. It took a 
packer no less skilled in handling a mule 
than the veteran, Dennis, who learned his 
art under General Crook, to drive the dis- 
gusted little animals with their unusual bur- 
dens into the rear of the column and keep 
them there. The last farewells were said, 
the band, whose sweet strains the cavalry- 
men would not hear again for many months, 
played ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me,’’ the 
troopers swung into the saddle, and the 
command was off. 
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Winding up the hilly road which flanks 
the reservation on the east, the column 
moved along at a walk. First the field and 
staff, then ‘‘K"’ troop, with its coal-black 
horses, the troop officers riding at ease at 
the head, then the three other troops, fol- 
lowed by a dozen or more four-mule army 
wagons with their white canvas covers, and 
finally the troubleson‘e pack- mules, fol- 
lowed and hurried along by the packers, 
civilians, and soldiers. After the column 
crossed the reservation line, it passed 
through and across Golden Gate Park, and 
when that beautiful pleasure-ground had 
been left in the distance, the troop dogs 
began to make their appeszance. They had 
been lying low and avoiding arrest and the 
pound and the other bughears of dogdom, 
until, danger apparently passed, the dogs’ 
best friend, the trooper, turned his charge 
loose. 

At the end of the first hour, the com- 
mand halted and saddle-blankets were 
smoothed out and cinches tightened. In 
the next half-hour the word ‘ Trot’’ was 
given, and the column swung into the 
steady regulation gait of eight miles an 
hour. Soon another stop for water: ard 
so on, with alternating gaits, rested by oc- 
casional halts, and cheered by the novelty 
of changing scenes after a winter in garri- 
son. At one o’clock the command was 
finally halted until the next morning, and 
went into camp. The first day’s march is 
always a short one. Thus day followed day. 
The troops moved along the magnificent 
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county road which stretches from San Fran- 
cisco past the handsome villas of Burlin- 
game, San Mateo, Santa Clara, and San 
José, and then on down the picturesque 
Santa Clara Valley. 

At Gilroy the column swung off to the 
southeast, and two days later, the soldiers 
went through Pacheco Pass, over one of 
the earliest roads across the Santa Clara 
Mountains, into the valley of the San Joa- 
quin. The San Joaquin Valley took five 
lays to cross. It is always hot, dusty, and 
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alkaline, or else it is cold, muddy, and rainy, 
according to seasons. 

The dogs before mentioned as not visible 
at all when we left the Presidio, by the time 
we were three or four days out, had taken 
unto themselves other dogs, and when the 
sun-baked plain of the San Joaquin was 
reached, the original number had certainly 
doubled,—all different in appearance, in 
bark, and in capacity to hunt; for they 
chased, with tireless activity, the fleet cot- 
tontail or the frightened jack rabbit, dis- 
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Photo by Miss Sara L. Washburn. 


The Captain’s Tent 








turbed in their haunts by the march of our 
column. It was rare indeed when a dog 
actually caught a rabbit; but when that did 
happen, the men became as excited as the 
dogs over the great event. 

At Madera, on the eastern side of the 
San Joaquin Valley, the cavalry colum: 
divided; two troops headed toward the 
Yosemite National Park, and two were 
bound farther south, toward the Genera] 
Grant and Sequoia Parks. The latter half 
of the command had much the worst of the 
deal. These two troops had to march 
further, over three hundred miles in all; 


and they had harder and rougher work to 
do in the mountains. They bade farewell 
to civilization at Visalia, a thriving little 
town, famous in the army for the unbounded 
hospitality it showers upon officers and men 
when they are its guests. No meals can 
taste better than the Spanish suppers in the 
old Mexican tavern at Visalia, where hot 
tamales, chile-con-carne, and enchiladas, 
with beer galore, quickly disappeared under 
the spur of an appetite sharpened by two 
weeks’ riding and soldiers’ grub. 
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The Troop Picket Line 
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Visalia left behind, the two troops headed 
for the Sierra Nevada Mountains, towering 
in majestic proportions apparently close to 
the town, but really some forty miles away 
by road. One troop went to General Grant 
Park and one to the Sequoia National Park. 
The end of the second day’s march from 
Visalia found the latter troop in the foot- 
hills of the Sierra, in camp at Red Hill, so 
called from the ferruginous nature of the 
soil, although it is by some supposed, and 


horses. Beyond Mineral King there are no 
roads leading through the park. Trails 
there are to different points of interest. 
Woe betide the tenderfoot who does not 
stick to these trails! Even soldiers occa- 
sionally get lost. I remember one trooper 
who met with this fate. After wandering 
about for two days, he finally got back to 
camp, much in the condition of Miss Flora 
McFlimsey, as described by the poet. The 
remnants of his clothes were in tatters, torn 
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Soldiers’ Cook:-House 


with some grounds it must be admitted, that 
the name is corrupted from ‘‘ Red Hell,” 
in allusion to the intense nature of the cli- 
mate in that locality during July and 
August. 

From Red Hill, one day’s march of 
twenty miles up the steepest of mountain 
roads brought ‘‘C”’ troop to its permanent 
camp near Mineral King, an old mining 
claim, where the road ends. This camping- 
ground was as near the Sequoia Park line 
as a suitable place can be found, unless camp 
be made in the forest on the side of the 
mountain where there is no grazing for the 


by the heavy manzanita brush he had come 
through. 

A striking illustration of the difficulties 
of steering through the forest tangle was 
the skeleton of a hunter, apparently long 
dead, discovered by one of the officers, ina 
remote locality. Near the skeleton was a 
musket — an old-time flint-lock —in a per- 
fect state of preservation. 

One day an entire detail of twenty men 
got lost, the men making their way back to 
camp, one by one, after twenty-four hours’ 
absence, having had no food in the mean 
while. 
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Stella Lake, at Wawona 


In going over the rough trails of the 
Sequoia, it is necessary sometimes for the 
troopers to dismount and lead their horses 
for long distances. Even then many horses 
slip and fall, and it is tiresome work get- 
ting them along and keeping the packs on 
the mules. I recall the case of a mule 
which rolled over and over down a cafon 
and into a river bottom, a distance of five 
hundred feet. The only casualty, how- 
ever, was the breaking off of his front 
teeth. These teeth afterward grew out 
again, and the mule was considered equal 
to the usual exigencies of military life. 

One impediment to rapid transit on the 
trails besides the rocks and the steepness of 
grades, are the tall pines which in winter 
fall across the path, under the weight of 
snow, and which must be cut away to make 
a passage. 

Briefly, the objects had in view in send- 
ing troops to the national parks of Califor- 
nia is to preserve the magnificent timber 
found in these parks, as well as the vegeta- 
tion, and to protect the fish and game. 
Sheep-men, cattle-men, and hunters must 
be driven out, and to do this successfully 
is no light task. In the summer of 1897, a 
detail of troopers suddenly came upon a herd 
of sheep in Box Cafion under Homer’s 
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Nose. The non-commissioned officer com 
manding the detail dismounted his men an: 
tried to find the herders, whereupon th: 
latter, under cover of the heavy under 
brush, stampeded the horses and succeede: 
in making their escape. Nota horse wa 
recovered till the following year. 

On another occasion, in this same ina: 
cessible spot, a party of troopers rode thei 
horses, in attempting to round up a bunch 
of sheep, through a labyrinth of manzanit 
and snowbrush, and found it impossible t 
ride them out again. They could not ex 
tricate them until the next day, when a 
rescue party arrived, and cut them out with 
axes and knives. To one unaccustomed to 
seeing the growth of California manzanit: 
in the mountains, it seems incredible that it 
can bar the way toa troop of cavalry, yet 
the fact remains that horses refuse to at 
tempt to penetrate a manzanita thicket afte: 
once feeling the sharp thorns. 


The first summer spent by the Fourth 
Cavalry in the parks was in 1891. That 
was, perhaps, the hardest summer’s work 
in the Sequoia, as the trails were new or 
nearly obliterated, and the sheep-herders 
and cattle-men had yet to learn that the 
soldiers were there to drive out the vandals 
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and destroyers. So energetic did one lieu- 
tenant become, and such a terror to the 
wrong-doer, that to this day it is said the 
angry mother in that region reduces her 
obstreperous offspring to subjection by 
shouting, ‘‘Be good, or Benson will catch 
you !”’ 

A glance at the map will show the Se- 
quoia Park to be shaped somewhat like 
th letter Z. Roughly, its length is about 
twenty-four miles, and its breadth from six 
to twelve. The narrowest portion of the 
park is across its center. The difficulties 
of transit make it almost impossible to ac- 
complish the principal object of the reser- 
vation’s existence,—the care of the giant 
forest, for that is practically isolated from 
361 
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the rest of the park. It is in its primitive 
state, with the exception of some grounds 
fenced off for cattle, and some cabins that 
have been built there. It is most important 
to keep wandering shepherds from grazingg 
their herds in these forest aisles, not only! 
to prevent injury to the trees from grazing, 
but from fires as well. The annual reports 
from the military superintendents of the 
parks include theories and advice in regard 
to the forest fires which, with the best in- 
tentions and care on the part of the gov- 
ernment guard, at times will rage. The 
appearance of these giant trees clearly indi- 
cates that the forest fire is no new thing. 
It raged two thousand years ago, perhaps, — 
long before the much-abused sheep-men 
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appeared on the scene. Fancy the roar 
and fury of the forest fire of two thousand 
years ago which left its record in the scar- 
red veterans of to-day! The echoes of 
that awful conflagration are, one can almost 
imagine, heard in the dull crash which oc- 
casionally accompanies the fall of , some 
giant of the forest, overweighted with the 
burden of the centuries. The age of the 
Sequoias can be guessed by the rings a 
cross-section reveals. The younger trees 
bear no fire-brand, although growing close 
around the old ones, showing that they 
have grown up since that terrible holocaust. 

The sequoia-tree is so called from an 
Indian chief, the addition of g7gantea truly 
describing its colossal proportions. The 
Sequoia Giganteas in the Yosemite Park 
are better known than those in the giant 
forest in the Sequoia Park, but the same 
description applies to both. The king of 
the giant forest, known as the ‘‘General 
Sherman,”’ has by actual measurement been 
shown to be the largest tree in the world. 
Standing beneath that mighty monarch of 
the forest, it is easy to believe that ‘‘there 
were giants in those days.’’ Truly the 
earth that our race has inherited has dwin- 
dled in all but brains. Looking about us 
in these stupendous glades, one thinks of 
the stately elms and oaks and chestnuts, 
shading our lawns at home, as of lillipu- 
tians by contrast. 

The giant forest is, probably, the finest 
collection of trees in the world. It con- 
tains not only sequoias, but also magnifi- 
cent specimens of redwood and sugar-pines, 
towering three hundred feet or more above 
the ground. This continuous, dense forest 
of splendid trees is on a plateau of about 
three miles square. The glorious height 
of the forest is in keeping with the majesty 
of the surrounding mountains. The se- 
quoias shoot up to the sky in stately pride, 
each mighty shaft piercing the clouds, 
higher than the highest church-steeple. 

The Government has set itself an admi- 
rable task in preserving intact this wonder- 
ful grove. But it has defeated its own ob- 
ject in isolating the jewel it proposes to 
guard, Originally a fairly good country 


road ran within nine miles of the forest. 
But now the road has so fallen out of re- 
pair as to be impracticable for wagons. 
There are trails leading to the forest, but 
the only good roads are outside the park; 
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so that a long detour must be made in 
coming and going to and from this center 
of interest and other parts. But for this a 
permanent camp could be established here, 
Yosemite Park, on the other hand, is inter- 
sected in its lower portions by excellent 
roads, well kept, and owned by incorpo- 
rated companies. The better the giant for- 
est is known, the more important all means 
for preserving it intact will seem to be. 
Its inaccessibility at present makes it diffi- 
cult to secure it from depredations. 
General Grant Park is not far from the 
Sequoia Park line, and it contains trees 
second only to those of the giant forest in 
magnificent proportions. This park issmall, 
not more than two miles square, and should 
be fenced in, as has been repeatedly recom- 
mended by the military superintendent. 
The game in the parks of California con 
sists of deer, bear, mountain sheep, moun. 
tain lions, panthers, coyotes, wild-cats, 
ground squirrels, gray squirrels, chipmunks, 
and ground-hogs. Quail are very abun- 
dant. The deer cannot stand the extreme 
severity of the winter in that part of the 
parks where the altitude is great and the 
snow is deep, they are forced to take ref- 
uge in the foothills. In the summer they 
seek the heights, and often overpass the 
limits of the parks. It has been recommend- 
ed by the officers in charge of the parks that 
their boundaries be extended so as’ to take 
in those three or four townships where the 
wandering game brings up. The forest 
reserve is a large tract of land surrounding 
the parks and partaking of their general 
characteristics; but as the troops are not 
required to patrol it, it is being wantonly 
destroyed in. places by the bands of sheep 
driven from the’ parks. . The number of 
bear and deer has materially increased since 
the occupation of the parks.by the troop- 
ers, and equally good results will follow 
when the forest reserve is also patrolled. 
Many of the streams in the parks have 
been successfully stocked with .fish, and 
although success has not invariably at- 
tended the efforts of the Fish Commission 
and of the Visalia Sportsmen’s Club in 
stocking the streams with trout, neverthe- 
less, a beginning has been made. Enthusi- 
astic anglers declare that the trout streams 
of California are inferior to none in the 
world in natural advantages. 
Should the present reserve be included 
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On the Big Oak Flat Road 


in the parks, and come under similar rules 
and regulations, it would constitute the best 
kind of game preserve, and more effect- 
ually protect and propagate all kinds of 
game and fish than all the game laws of 
California. Then the vast herds of sheep 
which now eat off the grass, destroy the 
young shoots of trees, and leave a desert 
in their wake, could be kept out. These 
hordes of sheep gone, a territory could be 
reclaimed which has until now gone to 
waste. The case, as it now stands, pre- 
sents a curious set of contradictions. The 
forest reserve is governed by State laws 
which denounce poaching, and threaten 
poachers with vengeance, — laws and threats 
alike ineffectual, for the lack of officers to 
carry them out. The parks, on the other 
hand, are under the control of an efficient 
force; but this force must resort to harsh 
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and brutal methods of punishing depreda- 
tions, for lack of a legal remedy for the 
same. Occasion constantly arises fora tri- 
bunal between offenders within the limits 
of the parks and the military authorities. 
There are a number of small land-owners, 
with claims in the parks whicn have never 
been bought up by the Government. One 
man built a house on the land he had 
cleared, and then departed for parts un- 
known. The troops coming that way asked 
to whom belonged the vacant house; and 
on being told that the owner had not been 
heard of for several years, concluded that 
he had abandoned his place, and took pos- 
session of it, establishing a camp there. 
Of course, the owner returned almost as 
soon as the boys in blue had settled down, 
and complained that a trespass had been 
committed. His case must be referred to 
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the General Covernment for settlement, — 
and this is'only one of many. 

The complications with the sheep-men 
are literally innumerable, as may be read- 
ily seen when it is stated that, by a con- 
servative estimate, five hundred thousand 
sheep traversed the forest reserve last year, 
dealing their wonted devastation. Land 
over which they pass is said to be 
‘‘sheeped,’’ a descriptive word coining 
itself to express the entire destruction left 
in their path. So formidable a foe receives 
little sympathy. Fortunately, every one 
concerned in making a living in that region 
of country unites with the park guardians 
against the sheep-herders. 

The inaccessibility of the Sequoia Park 
and the hardship attendant on traveling 
over its rough trails are not without their 
advantages to the venturesome tourist who 
has tired of well-worn paths. Here at 
least, he feels, is a corner of the world not 
littered by empty sardine-cans, and thanks 
to the watchful eye of the Government, 
the big trees are not permitted to serve as 
advertising-posts for pills and other nos- 
trums. 


The permanent camp of the cavalry 
troop detailed to patrol the Yosemite reser- 
vation is about a mile from the well-known 
Wawona Hotel, on the north side of the 
Merced River. The famous Yosemite Val- 
ley is some twenty-five miles beyond this 
camp, and the celebrated Wawona grove 
of big. trees is some eight miles distant 
from the camp. 

The old story of bad roads repeats itself 
in the less traveled districts of the Yosemite 
reservation. The Tioga road has been 
neglected until it is no longer passadle for 
wagons; yet if kept in repair, this road 
would connect with others, over which 
could be made a tour of the park extend- 
ing over one hundred miles, and diversi- 
fied with some of the finest scenery in the 
world. This road, such as it is, leads to 
the summit, almost, of the Sierra,— Tioga 
Pass,—at an altitude of nine thousand 
feet. There are easy trails from here to 
two other elevations,— Mount Lyell on the 
summit of the grand Sierra, and Mount 
Conness, whence the ascent to the very sum- 
mit can be reached in ten miles over a good 
saddle trail. Here the altitude is thirteen 
thousand feet, and commands one of the 
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grandest views in the world. Both the 
main road and the side trails lead through 
a veritable Eden, and should, by all means, 
be kept in good condition. The panorama 
unfolded along this Tioga wagon road de- 
fies description. It skirts Mount Hoff- 
man and Mount Dana. It touches the 
shore of Lake Tenaya, with the ten-lake 
country within easy distance. Countless 
wild and beautiful mountain torrents cross 
its path in the wake of glacial meadows. 
It is skirted by plateaus of luxuriant grasses 
and multi-hued flowers. The original cost 
of this road is roughly estimated to have 
been sixty thousand dollars. A few hun- 
dred dollars a year would keep it in good 
repair. 

In the Yosemite, some of the troopers 
are constantly kept busy in removing the 
marks of the tourist and the advertiser. 
All appeals to public favor which can be 
made on bits of wood and tin and muslin 
are destroyed almost as soon as created. It 
is not so easy to obliterate the defacements 
made on rocks and trees. But while some- 
times the tourist is a vandal, more often he 
appreciates the work of the blue-coats, and 
is glad to meet the soldierly looking columns 
of troopers riding over the trails, or to come 
across them in out of the way nooks and 
mountain recesses. At times, a prospector, 
a legacy from ’49, will follow the trail of a 
soldier detail, and usually manages to over- 
take ‘‘Uncle Sam’s’’ boys just at meal- 
time; for the wearer of brass buttons is pro- 
verbially generous and ready to share his 
last crust with the hungry wayfarer. An 
officer told me that last summer he went to 
make his monthly inspection of General 
Grant Park and found that the detail of men 
there was living upon half rations. Investi- 
gation developed the fact that a dead-broke 
prospector was camping with them and had 
been there, a self-invited guest, for two 
weeks; consequently, the entire detail was 
reduced to half rations, and bacon, potatoes, 
and hard-bread, at that. 

The troopers, at times, are obliged to 
arrest all sorts and conditions of men. A 
well-known society man of San Francisco, 
in search of novel sensations, made a trip 
through the Yosemite Park alone, on foot. 
As his garb and mode of progression was 
unusual, he found himself much annoyed by 
inquisitive tourists, whom he met, stopping 
him and asking him questions; so he pre- 
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Troop I, Fourth Cavalry, in Sequoia National Park 


tended to be deaf and dumb, and replied to 
all questions by using the deaf and dumb 
alphabet ‘as he strode along. A _ well- 
meaning trooper endeavored to arrest him 
as a lunatic at large, when the member 
of the four hundred suddenly found his 
voice. 

The national parks suffer serious injury 
from fires; and these are of frequent occur- 
rence, either from accident, from the care- 
lessness of persons camping, or from the 
design of sheep-men. Aside from the de- 
struction of the trees, it is of great impor- 
tance that the yearly deposit of dry leaves 
and cones, and other woodland accumula- 
tion, should not be burned away in spots. 
This accumulation is a natural coverlet, de- 
signed by nature to prevent a too rapid sur- 
face drainage and evaporation by the winds. 
This great forest floor or carpet thus in- 
creases, and in a great degree, equalizes the 
water supply; and the principal object of 
the great forest reserves in California is the 
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regulation and preservation of this water 
supply. 

Late in September, the sheep, having 
been driven back down to the plains, and 
the tourist no longer finding life in the moun- 
tains desirable, the work of the soldier- 
guardians of the park becomes much easier, 
and by November of each year, the guard 
is withdrawn for the winter, snow and ice 
forming a no less impenetrable barrier to 
depredators than the bayonets of the sol- 
diers. 

The government is doing a wise thing in 
protecting these reservations. The .big 
trees are worth preserving. These memo- 
rials of a bygone age might easily fall under 
the vandalism of ‘‘ pioneers of savagery,”’ 
were they not protected. Yearly, forests as 
large and fine as are contained in General 
Grant Park are being cut down for lumber 
in this same State of California, to which 
nature has been so lavish. Thank God, 
they cannot all be turned into dollars and 
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cents by way of the saw-mill! May those 
in the national parks of California be pre- 
served through many a ‘‘ ringing groove 
of change.”’ 

Only those who have seen these trees 
realize their imperial size. Any description 
of them fails to do justice to the astounding 
proportions which beggar words. The 
wonderful groves are recesses in which the 
great mother of us all preserves her awe- 

some primeval state. The silent eloquence 

of the ages, the repose of century piled on 

} century, lingers here among these branches 
which pierce the clouds. 

To roam the virgin forests, watered by 
the Merced, the Kaweah, and the Kern, to 
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enter into the free natural life of the moun- 
tains, to dwell in common with the creatures 
not yet driven from their native haunts, to 
partake of the spirit of the national play- 
ground, is to receive a great favor and 
benefit from our common country. One 
can hardly overestimate the benefits in- 
volved. Secrets of science else trampled 
under foot, rare specimens of bird and 
beast else ruthlessly exterminated, beauties 
of nature, here held superior to brick and 
mortar, all these things are fostered and en- 
couraged by the wise decision which re- 
serves certain tracts of land for plaisances in 
perpetuity. Each year of our national life 
will add to the value of these reservations. 
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IDST ever watch the East 

as lusty Day, 

Advancing, put the ‘sable 
guards to flight = 
Of night-bound Oregon? 

far away, 
In beauty tow’ring rose through 
red’ ning light 


How, 


Mount Hood's grand form? If 
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Amid the tinted haze, an Ne a 
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Did glow anon like crystal lit with oY fe 
rm ya ha 
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But faded soon to opalescent 21a igs 
hue, 
As Day’s advancing chariot mounted higher, 
Until, amid the calm ethereal blue, 
In majesty and glory all its own, 
Stood forth what seemed Jehovah’s Great White Throne. 
J. W. Whalley. 






























RESURRECTION 


ITH lilies white high altars 
flame, while all 
Earth’s sacred places cluster 
close with bloom, old woes 
Forgotten rest, outlived those thorn- 
crowned throes 
Of sharpest crucifixion; drained the 
gall 
And broken lies the cup. A lulling 
fall 
Of limpid water woos to sweet repose. | 
Love’s glamour through this crimson 
sunset glows, 
Surpassing peace holds wonted pain 
in thrall. 
Fierce summer’s scorching noons 
are over-past, 
Sad autumn’s wind-blown rain 
has sobbed its last, 
Wan winter’s desolating chill is dead, 
Birds build and trill, which storm- 
affrighted fled, 
Where spring’s glad eyes of tender 
violet 
Look from once barren wastes of vain 
regret. f 


Julieiie Estelle Mathis. * .* 
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3y ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop ; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside ; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


the founding of an American Academy.”’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said Elacott, ‘‘ that idea has been brought forward several times within the 
yast few years, and always in about the same form —so nearly so as to warrant a sus- 
J ’ Pp d 


‘T HAVE just been reading,’’ said Mrs. Trenfield one evening, ‘‘a proposition for 


picion that it always comes from the same source.”’ 

‘‘ That might be,’’ said Miss Ravaline; ‘‘and yet it might be a good idea and come 
from an honest source.”’ 

‘That might be,’’ said Elacott, ‘‘but I seriously doubt it.”’ 

‘*At least, what harm could there be in it?’’ asked Mrs. Trenfield. 

‘‘A great deal of harm,’’ answered Elacott, growing somewhat warm,—‘‘ the harm 
of creating a licensed clique; the harm of swelling heads that are already too big; the 
harm of raising jealousies and heartburnings of all kinds at home; and chiefly the harm 
of giving foreign critics a new opportunity to make us ridiculous, o- rather to point out 
our ridiculousness, ”’ 

‘That is a sweeping indictment,” said I. ‘‘Are you sure you can made it good?”’ 

‘* Easily enough,” said he. ‘‘ Have you read any of the proposals — or rather any 
of the repetitions of the same proposal ?”’ 

‘**T have seen it several times,’’ I answered. 

‘*Then,”’ said he, ‘‘ if there is a funny-bone anywhere in your skull, you must have 
laughed at the proposed method of determining who shall be the first forty ‘ Immortals.’ 
Some third-rate literary periodical calls upon its readers to send in votes for such men 
and women as they think most worthy of the high honor. The editors receive more or 
less of these (or at least they say they do), count them, and gravely announce the result 
as if they really thought it signified something.”’ 

‘* But does it not?’’ said Mrs. Trenfield. 

‘“‘How can it?”’ said Elacott. ‘‘ Look first at the number. In the last of these 
that I have seen, the whole number of votes cast was only seventy. Think of it—in a 


” 


population of seventy millions, with thousands of college professors, journalists enough 
to edit more than five thousand periodicals, and hundreds of men and women eminent 
in science and literature, besides able reviewers and critics, the votes of seventy are to 
be taken as determining the question who are the ablest thinkers and scholars! The 
three tailors of Tooley Street were respectable in comparison. It would still be a ridicu- 
lously inadequate expression if the seventy voters were all men of learning. But we 


have no means of knowing who they are, except as we draw an inference from the 
internal evidence. After considering the character of the publication, and counting the 
unknown voters, then look at the names of the candidates voted for. From all the lists 
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that I have seen, it appears as if the voters had no knowledge of anything in the way of 
intellectual achievement except stories and poems. It never has entered into their hearts 
to conceive that there is any such thing as American scholarship, or historical research, 
or scientific genius. Their votes are given almost solely to producers of light literature. 
In all the lists, I have seen the name of but one historian —and he not the foremost.’’ 


‘‘What inference are we to draw from that?’’ asked Miss Ravaline. 

‘* The inference I draw,’’ said Elacott, ‘‘is, that the voters are mainly, if not exclu- 
sively, schoolgirls and young clerks in country book-stores. These are just the ones 
who would imagine that a story which happened to be popular during the current season 
must come from a giant intellect. One of them wanted to concentrate all his (or her) 
votes on a certain newspaper correspondent who is more aggressive than impressive; 
and this incident strongly suggests the farcical character of the whole performance. 
Furthermore, the schoolgirls and callow clerks are just the ones who would take the 
trouble to make out lists and send them in. Can you imagine President Eliot, or Presi- 
dent Low, or President Harper, or President Jordan, or Professor Gildersleeve, or Pro- 
fessor Thayer, or Professor Wilkinson, or Edward Eggleston, or Edward Everett Hale, 
or Bishop Spalding, or Speaker Reed, or Professor Putnam, or any other of our eminent 
scholars, sitting down at his desk to answer such an appeal and gravely sending in 
his vote? No. If an Academy is established by that method, it will have for its 
sponsors a few dozen schoolgirls, novel-readers, and contributors to the poet’s corner 
of country journals.”’ 

‘‘If that is the case,’’ said Miss Ravaline, ‘‘ of course it will soon die out.”’ 

‘*By no means!”’ said Elacott. ‘‘It would be well if it could; but the wits of our 
newspaper press would not let it die. It would be too fair a mark for their arrows. 
They would riddle it at the outset; and though it might actually disband within a twelve- 
month, they would keep it alive in their columns, if only for the junior members of the 
staff to exercise their fancy upon it. In the paragrapher’s laboratory it would have a 
place beside the book-agent, the mother-in-law, the boarding-house hash, and the peren- 
nial goat.’’ 

‘But suppose,’’ said Mrs. Trenfield, ‘‘ that the eminent scholars you have named, 
and all or most of those who fairly rank with them, should be appealed to to name the 
forty Academicians, and should do so; would it not be a fine thing to have an Academy 
with such sponsors? What would you think of that?’’ 

‘‘Not much more than of the other,’’ he answered. ‘‘In the first place, they would 
be, or would include, the very men who ought to be chosen; and we can hardly think 
they would vote for themselves — though logically they would be justified if they did.’’ 

‘‘But suppose,’’ she persisted, ‘‘that we cou/d have an Academy chosen by the 
foremost scholars and critics of our country, and that they were absolutely untrammeled 





in their choice,— would it not be a desirable institution ?’’ 

‘‘Unfortunately,’’ said he, ‘‘there would still be a radical and insuperable difficulty. 
You would find that every one of the Forty Immortals was mortal and possessed the 
ordinary defects of human nature. Granting that your Academy was exactly right as 
first constituted (and that is granting a good deal), when vacancies were to be filled by 
the surviving members, you would see all sorts of jealousies and prejudices coming into 
play to determine the choice, and every selection of a new member would be iollowed 
by a new bitterness.” 


“*T can hardly believe that of such men,’’ said Mrs. Trenfield. 
VoL. xxxiI— 25 
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‘* Look at history,”’ said Elacott. ‘‘The French Academy is the most famous, and 
it is evidently the model that those who propose an American Academy have in mind — 
though they appear to possess only a very imperfect knowledge of it. That Academy 
refused membership to Moliére, the greatest of French dramatists, and they elected La 
Bruyére and Boileau only because the King commanded them to. On the other hand, 
they did elect Piron, but the King refused to confirm him, and his epigram on that occa- 
sion is famous.”’ 

‘*T am not acquainted with it— what was it?’’ said Mrs. Trenfield. 

‘* He at once wrote his own epitaph,’’ said Elacott, ‘‘ which was this:— 

‘Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme académicien.’ ”’ 

‘‘But you must translate,’’ said she, ‘‘for my knowledge of French is very im- 
perfect.’’ 

‘*The translation,’’ said he, ‘‘is, ‘Here lies Piron, who was nothing at all—not 
even an Academician.’ You know, perhaps, that we already have an institution, not 
very widely known, called the National Academy of Sciences. It is supposed —and 
justly, I am inclined to think —that scientists are of all men least swayed by unworthy 
motives; yet it is whispered that even there some deserving candidates are refused 
admission because of prejudice and jealousy. I hope it is not true.”’ 

‘*But do you not overlook the fact that imperfection is unavoidable in all things 
human, and if your argument holds good against the proposed Academy, it would also 
be good against some other institutions? And, besides, we have no king in our country 
to meddle in scholarly affairs or interpose an arbitrary veto.” 

‘“‘T am not so certain of that,’’ said Elacott. ‘‘We have no man who wears the 
title of king, but we sometimes have his analogue in a multimillionaire. I see you 
look incredulous. I could name very respectable colieges whose boards of trustees have 
elected to their number wealthy men who have absolutely no scholarship and no knowl- 
edge of the needs of the institution, and who never have manifested any interest in 
educational affairs, but the trustees have thus flattered them solely with the idea that they 
might be induced to give money to the institution. I am happy to say that in most 
instances the hope has been disappointed, as it deserved to be.”’ 

‘‘But of course you don’t imagine,’’ said Miss Ravaline, ‘‘that our American 
Academy would, under any circumstances, elect Russell Sage or Hetty Green to mem- 
bership — though I observe that both of these have taken to writing for the magazines.” 

‘‘T am not so sure even of that,’’ Elacott answered. ‘‘If we are to judge by the 
lists of members thus far proposed, scholarship will scarcely have a place in the Academy; 
and as membership appears to depend mainly upon the production of popular literature, 
however ephemeral, if the published articles of Mr. Sage and Mrs. Green should prove 
very popular, nothing but unfair discrimination arising from jealousy could deny them 
a seat among the Immortals. But, seriously, this consideration of the millionaires is no 
joke. It has been asked, very pertinently, what the Forty Immortals are to do after they 
have been organized into an Academy. One editor, who apparently favors the project 
(though I think I detect a twinkle in the eye of his pen), suggests naively that, as the 
countryman would express it, they are to spend the heft of their time in nursing their 
own immortality. No doubt it would need nursing; honors conferred arbitrarily gen- 
erally do. But the French Academy, as you may know, has liberal funds at its disposal, 
so that it can publish valuable works which would not have a remunerative sale, and 
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can award prizes to meritorious monographs and inventions. Where would our Acade- 
micians get the money for any such purpose? Very few Congressmen would dare to 
vote fora Government appropriation, and resort must be had to the millionaires. 
These men are not accustomed to give something for nothing. They understand too 
well the value of money. If one of them placed any considerable sum at the disposal 
of the Academy, you would presently see some member of his family elected to a seat 
among the Immortals, or awarded a prize.”’ 

‘‘It is very hard to believe that,’’ said Mrs. Trenfield. ‘‘Surely, enough of our 
good and honest authors—for many of them are good and honest, even if they do pro- 
duce light literature — would be there to prevent it.’’ 

‘‘Then let me tell you a little story,’’ said Elacott, ‘‘which appears to prove that 
even good and honest /#/érateurs are subject to infirmity. It is said that a certain young 
lady, belonging to a wealthy family, took a notion to enter the field of authorship, and 
a relative carried her articles to the editor of a highly reputable magazine and told him 
that the pay was no object,—he need not pay for them at all,— but the writer was an 
invalid, in an extremely nervous and emaciated condition, and if the articles were refused 
publication it would kill her. They were duly published.”’ 

‘* Are you sure that is true?’’ said Mrs. Trenfield. 

‘‘Not absolutely sure,’’ said Elacott; ‘‘but it appears to be well authenticated. 
Disbelieve it, if you must. But let me tell you another, about the truth of which there 
can be no question. A certain young lady manifested a determination to go upon the 
stage. Her adoptive father was opposed to that scheme, and saw that the only way to 
prevent it was by turning her energies in some other direction. He therefore told her 
that he was sure she had ability as an author, and urged her to write articles and send 
them to a periodical. Then he went privately to the editor, laid the case before him, 
and asked him to accept the articles, and pay for them promptly at a high price, prom- 
ising to refund the money secretly. And this was done. Thus was the American stage 
robbed of a star, which was set in the literary firmament instead—where it twinkled 
fitfully until it went out, a few years ago.”’ 

‘“How do you know that to be true?’’ asked Miss Ravaline. 

‘*Because the gentleman himself told me of it,’’ said Elacott. ‘* And he evidently 
prided himself on having done a wise and prudent thing for his daughter, without being 
conscious that he had incidentally injured our literature and wronged our honest literary 
workers,”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Miss Ravaline, ‘‘I must admit that 1 sympathize with you in detest- 
ing heartily every form of humbug.’’ 

‘‘But pardon me,”’ said Elacott, ‘‘I do not. I like some kinds, For instance, I 
am fond of paying ten cents now and then for the privilege of being humbugged by a 
dime museum. [| enjoy strolling through the rooms and seeing the several freaks 
enthroned on their little platforms and selling their little photographs. But I should 
not like to see the freaks of literature similarly exhibited on a dais with forty arm-chairs. 
I am not saying that some of them might not be rightfully there. Some of the dwarfs 
and giants in the museum are real dwarfs and giants; but some of the spotted babies, as 
Dickens’s showman confessed, have their spots ‘put on artificial.’ I would not like to 
see the giants of our literature grouped with the spotted babies. They never could 
feel comfortable.”’ 

Here the tea-bell rang, and we dropped the subject. 
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A LAUGH 


ERE I am, perched at my open casement, 


Enjoying the laugh of some unseen miss 
That comes rippling up from some room in the basement 
Just below this. 


Morning, noon, and night, I can hear her 


Bubbling away with her chatter and chaff, 


And it seems as if all creation near her 


Was just one laugh. 


Picture her! Isn’t her face just made for it,— 


Crinkled and curved for the laughing fit ? 


Could she be solemn, d’ ye think, if paid for it? 


Devil a bit ! 


I can fancy the dimples her cheeks imprinting, 


And see the mouth corners upward run,— 


I can catch her eyes with the frolic glinting, 


Brimful of fun. 


She must be pretty to laugh so prettily,— 


Such a laugh couldn’t belong to a frump; 


Humorous, too, to see things wittily,— 


Probably plump. 


There, now! she’s off again. Peal upon peal of it, 


Clear as a clarion, soft as a bell. 


Why, it’s infectious! I’m catching the feel of it! 


Chuckling as well. 


What was I dreaming? That musical melody 


Trips up the scale, arpeggio, 


So like a voice that was hushed—ah, well-a-day,— 


Long, long ago. 


Heigh-ho! to think of what little straws tickle us, 


Just a girl’s laugh,—and my laughing one lies 


Silent, and I—well, now, this is ridiculous, — 


Tears in my eyes. 
Lue F. Vernon. 
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DEsPITE all fears caused by 
No the scanty rainfall of the winter 
Dry Year months and by the remem- 
brance of last season’s drought, 
California is to make one of the largest crops in 
her history. Certain localities, it is true, and 
certain products, have been injured beyond re- 
pair, but by the abundant fall in the latter half 
of March the great staples are safe, and we 
shall have for shipment an enormous surplus. 
This should bring in downright earnest to Cali- 
fornia the good times we have read of as pre- 
vailing in the country at large. 

Yet there are certain lessons which the drought 
should have taught, and which should not be 
forgotten. There can be no question as to 
effect on our climate of the wholesale destruc- 
tion of our forests, which, despite the warnings 
furnished by other countries, has gone on unin- 
terruptedly ever since California became a State. 
The loss to the State last year, directly traceable 
to the drought, was over thirty million dollars. 
Does the profit which accrues to the State from 
the lumber industry amount to thissum? And 
if not, is it worth while to ‘‘protect’’ it bya 
high tariff on Canadian lumber? Would it not 
be wiser to give a royalty to foreign lumbermen, 
in order to save our own forests? These are 
questions which every thoughtful farmer in Cal- 
ifornia should ask himself. So lacking in fore- 
sight are our legislators, and incapable of safe- 
guarding the nation’s best interests, that they 
used to give one hundred and sixty acres of 
government forest-land as a reward to the man 
who would destroy it, either by cutting or burn- 
ing; and then, as if to stultify themselves, they 
offered a similar reward to anybody who would 
plant a forest of trees. Could legislative ab- 
surdity go further ? 


The decadence of Spain was helped by the 
destruction of the forests which the prudent 
Moors preserved. Shall California’s supremacy, 
as the winter garden of the continent, be placed 
in jeopardy by the ruthless and wanton destruc- 
tion of forests which is not only permitted, but 
It is time 
this stupid tax on lumber was removed; and it is 
past time the systematic forest protection should 
be largely extended. 


encouraged by government bounties ? 
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VARIOUS interesting and amus- 


The ing attempts at legislation were 
Mortgage made at Sacramento, but, so 
Tex far as we have heard, no sug- 


gestion was made that, during 
times of great drought and depression, the 
farmer should be relieved from the mortgage 
tax. This measure, which was designed to re- 
lieve the farmer of a portion of his taxes by 
forcing the money-lender to pay them, has failed 
not only in its prime intention, but has served to 
keep capital out of the State at times when it 
was most needed. The farmer not only pays 
the mortgage tax, but the added cost of its col- 
lection; and in many cases his assessment is 
increased because of the mortgage, which gives 
his property a fictitious valuation during dry 
years. If it were not for this tax the California 
farmer could borrow money at four per cent, as 
does his competitor in Illinois. Instead of this, 
he pays eight, ten, and even twelve per cent — 
or rather he agrees to do so, and submits to the 
inevitable foreclosure when crops fail. In one 
county the farmers petitioned the Legislature for 
remission of taxes. Would it not be well to 
remit entirely throughout the State this useless 
and pernicious mortgage tax, which is nothing 
but first cousin to the old usury law? In this, as 
in other things for which the OVERLAND has 
lately contended, we maintain that improved 
conditions will result from the removal of old 
restrictions rather than from the creation of new 
ones. 


AMONG all his other wonderful 


The White qualities, Mr. Kipling seems to 
7 have the knack of hitting on 
Man’s totally new things, and in the 
Burden twinkling of an eye making 


them so popular that they seem 
to always have existed. 
forget,’’ and ‘‘ The White Man’s Burden’ 
so original that at first we caught our breath im 
glad surprise that there could be anything so 
new, yet they immediately fitted into a groove; 
and a groove so deep that we knew it had been 
waiting for them since the beginning of time. 
What sort of a magician is this that can over- 
come the very laws of nature? Wine must pass 
through a raw and acid stage till it mellows and 


The words ‘‘ Lest we 


’ 


were 
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deepens to a rich old color; a violin is sharp in 
tone until generations have played upon it, and 
words to live forever must ¢vovw into life through 
years and lives. Yet who will doubt that “‘ The 
White Man’s Burden ”’ is a phrase that the world 
cannot do without ? 

It has had a mushroom growth, but with the 
strength of an oak. What countless ways it has 
been quoted! Jokes, cartoons, verses, editorials, 
magazine articles all over the world. Every maga- 
zine has been besieged with contributions of 
parodies, replies, and all sorts of plays on the 
word and meter. It is Columbus’s egg again. 

nd indeed, Kipling’s discoveries are new things 
and subjects, that have seemingly always been 
there, and once found, are part of the World. 


THE WMNirnberger Zeitung 

Lese states that in the one year 
Majesté 1898, offenses against Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s dignity, taken all 
together, were punished with 2,600 years of im- 
prisonment. While no one for an instant will 
take this for a commentary on what a loyal and 
venerating public think of Emperor Wilhelm, it 
does appear that there must be some fun in 
calling him names in Germany; for no matter 
how humble you are, you can feel tolerably cer- 
tain that your remarks will reach the august ears 
themselves. 

Last summer—and we can vouch for the 
truth of this story—a young American was 
watching the German army maneuvers, and — 
nothing surprising — was so unfortunate as to 
get into an altercation with a policeman. A 
mounted officer, riding up just then, ordered 
the American to move on, and urged him with 
the flat of his sword. The American, who, by 
the way, is a perfectly gigantic fellow, in a rage, 
dealt the officer such a lusty blow on the ribs 
that the latter was fain to gasp for breath. 
Whereupon, up gallops his Imperial Majesty, 
Kaiser Wilhelm the Second of Hohenzollern, 
Emperor of all the Germans, (the trouble was 
occurring near the reviewing stand, ) and haugh- 
tily asks the meaning of all this. —The American, 
now thoroughly mad,—son of several genera- 
tions of irreverent America,— replied with plenty 
of emphasis on the words: ‘‘O, go to hell!’’ 
and stalked away, looking so big and menacing 
that no one made a move to arrest him. Those 
few unpunished words revenged the whole 2,600 
years of imprisonment, and we love to think of 
Wilhelm, painfully poring over an English 
dictionary that same night, the beads of perspi- 
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ration standing out on his offended brow as it is 
borne in on him that he has at last found a word 
to which there are no modifying shades of mean- 
ing. 

We learn that in the general expulsion of 
foreign words from the German language, ‘‘lése 
majesté’’ will be henceforward but a synonym. 
Can it be that the Emperor is sick of it? 


The Religion of Art 


IN EVERY man is born a sense of the beau 
tiful, and an appreciation of nature, varying ac- 
cording to his natural gifts and the meaas he 
has taken to cultivate them or neglect them. 
In their childhood some men are more observant 
than when they grow up, (though what children 
see are groups of units and not the relations of 
these units one to the other,) simply because 
their zsthetic sense is continually crowded 
down for the matters of fact of this life. Yet 
there is not a single calling that cannot be 
made beautiful and more interesting for a man 
through his ability to see and appreciate things 
and nature as the artist sees them; and after all, 
the artist is an ordinary man with this ability 
trained and cultivated. Take, for example, an 
ignorant farmer or stonecutter of the ‘‘ Man with 
the Hoe”’ type. In the morning he gets up, 
eats his breakfast, breaks stone till noon, and 
experiences the only emotion of the day,—pleas- 
ure at reaching the time for dinner. Breaks 
stone all the afternoon, trudges home, has sup- 
per, and goestobed. 7/atisexistence! That 
is a perpetual waiting for death, for nothing is 
accomplished day by day but twenty-four hours 
killed. Suppose that man by some miracle, 
transformed to a lover of nature and keen of 
appreciation, or with an artist’s eye for all the 
myriads of colors and hues and shapes in every- 
thing he sees. The sunrise is no longer a mean- 
ingless indication of the time to get up, but is 
something to be sought for. Before breakfast 
he goes to the top of the slope near the house, 
thrills with delight at the pureness of the grow- 
ing lights in the east, notes the strength of the 
silhouettes of the trees before him, sees God’s 
work in the awful silence of infinity in which 
the sun is rising, and in the chirping of the 
birds; fur He taught the birds to chirp when 
He taught the sun torise. His breakfast is no 
longer a mere means for filling his stomach. 
The sunii ; ht flooding through the window, lights 
up his spoons with points of prismatic light, his 
common crockery is a study in tones and re- ‘ 
flections and lights. The very spots on the 

















table-cloth are wonders of related colors. This 
gift of observation is a veritable Midas touch. 
He starts to his work with zest, first noticing 
what a virile patch of sharp contrasts his old 
tin lunch-bucket is. The trees by the roadside 
are no longer trunks and branches and leaves. 
They are living, thinking things; of splendid 
angles and wonderful in balance and harmony, 
and that bark that once seemed a plain brown, 
is a mass of grays and reds and even yellows, 
with bluish shadows. As he breaks his stone 
he sees the sparkle of the mica, the tones of the 
old granite and the fresh cracks, the rugged 
strength of shape that every broken bit assumes. 
And so throughout the day, there is nothing too 
common to be of interest or to teach some 
lesson. 

People actually are at times awakened toa 
sense of the beautiful with an abruptness not 
unlike the ‘‘getting of religion’’ at a camp- 
meeting. 

A prominent Western artist told me the other 
day that he once took a friend of his to see one 
of the finest views in the State of Utah. The 
friend was a young lady in whom he had fre- 
quently endeavored to inculcate this perception 
of the beauty of things, but she was one of those 
hopeless individuals who will stab an icicle into 
your soul by remarking that a summer sunset is 
‘‘real pretty,’’ and all his teachings had seemed 
in vain. The view in question was a cliff of 
marble that must be seen from the top of a 
neighboring hill. When these two reached the 
top, the sight that burst upon them was one 
that even the artist was unprepared for. In 
the foreground was a forest of rich green pines. 
Above it rose the mighty marble cliff, its white 
and tiated face now glowing in the light of the 
sunset, while above was another strip of trees 
like the top of an appropriate setting. Over 
all was the dark deep blue of the coming night. 

The artist standing there in a trance, felt the 
girl’s hand slipped in his, and thinking this some 
coquetry of hers, was ready to scream with 
annoyance. But looking at her, he saw that the 
tears were running down her cheeks, and that 
her very soul was gazing through her eyes. 
Then, stretching her arms toward heaven, she 
cried: ‘‘ Father of Christ, how glorious are thy 
works!’’ From that day she has been visibly 
more refined and cultured, and the miracle of 
the stonecutter seems to have been really 
wrought in her. 

To the painter of nature, the beauties he is 
ever observing,— though they are in the grays of 
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a stormy day,—are forever reminders of the 
works of a Deity, and upon him devolves the 
duty of not only’ portraying the world as it 
seems to man, but of interpreting the providence 
and the evidence of God. E. D. W. 


“Under the Greenwood Tree.” 
AN INCIDENT IN THE CONQUEST OF OREGON. 


Ow1nG to the noble efforts of the early mis- 
sionaries, and patriotic discussions in the Pio- 
neer Lyceum, the demand of the settlers of the 
Oregon Territory for a temporary government 
based upon American principles and providing 
for ultimate absorption by the United States, 
continued to grow rapidly in the spring of 1843. 
This plan met with great opposition from the 
British settlers and the employees of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. In order to quiet this 
opposition, a meeting was called for the purpose 
of adopting measures for the defense of herds 
against the attacks of wolves and other wild 
animals. This meeting was held at the house 
of Joseph Gervais, in the Willamette Valley, and 
is known as the ‘‘ Wolf Meeting.” It declared 
war against wolves, bears, panthers, and other 
predatory animals, and adopted plans for their 
destruction. A treasurer was elected, and the 
organization of the ‘‘Wolf Association ’’ 
completed. 

But the meeting didnot adjourn. As if moved 
by some unseen inspiration, it then and there 
passed a resolution for the appointment of a 
committee of twelve, ‘to take into consideration 
the propriety of taking measures for the civil 
and military protection of the colony.’’ A writ- 
ten protest from the subjects of the Queen was 
promptly laid on the table. The committee of 
twelve called the colonists to meet at Champoeg 
on May 2, 1843, to vote on their plan of gov- 
ernment. 

Centuries before, the freeholders of England 
had met on the heath at Runnymede and there 
wrested their sacred rights from the reluctant 
hand of a cowardly king. So now did these free 
American citizens assemble in an open field to 
uphold the scepter of freedom and justice against 
the determined assaults of tyranny and royalty. 
The meeting which was held on this beautiful 
day in May, was one of the most interesting and 
picturesque in all history. There were emi- 
grant wagons, the earliest ‘‘ prairie schooners ”’ 
to cross the billowy plains, piloted by bold cap- 
tains of civilization, who had pitched their tents 
hard by. All around was the deep primeval 
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forest. In the branches overhead the birds twit- 
tered softly while building their summer’s abode; 
squirrels leaped joyfully from bough to bough, 
and the fleet-footed deer, ‘‘ poor dappled fools, 
being native burghers of this desert city,” lifting 
their heads from the cool brook which babbled 
by, fled in terror from their favorite haunt. Here, 
under the greenwood-tree, with the blue sky 
above them and the voice of Nature in their 
hearts, the pioneers met to form an American 
government. In these sylvan shades the scion 
of Revolutionary sires again opposed the haughty 
Briton; in this open field Cavalier and Puritan 
met once more in bloodless conflict; in Free- 
dom’s glorious sunshine a freed negro struck 
his first vigorous blow at those who had so 
cruelly torn his forefathers from the sunny clime 
of Africa.! A few dusky recmen of the forest, 
looking warlike in their paint and feathers, were 
interested spectators of this strange scene of 
which they unconsciously formed a part. The 
meeting was called to order with Dr. I. I. Bab- 
cock presiding. G. W. Le Breton, acting as 
secretary, read aloud the compact of govern- 
ment. It was then voted on; those in favor 
shouting ‘‘Aye’”’ and those opposed “ No.” 
The vote was almost even, but the motion 
seemed lost. Le Breton called for a division. 
Everybody became excited. Noise and confu- 
sion reigned. At this crisis Joe Meek, the pio- 
neer explorer and scout of the Northwest, sprang 
forward. As he stood before that strange group, 
with his strong, erect figure drawn to its fuil 
height, his head thrown back, bis black eyes flash- 
ing, and the Indians looking on with ever-increas- 
ing amazement, the whole scene formed a most 
striking picture, with the dark forest for a back- 
ground. Waving his hand, Joe Meek shouted 
in his usual spirited manner, ‘‘All those who 
favor the government, follow me!’’ Accord- 
ingly those favoring the organization followed 
Meek to the right, whilé those opposed filed to 
the left. The count showed that the compact 
was carried by the close vote of fifty-two against 
fifty. Freedom had triumphed. 

The provisional government thus organized 
adopted an organic law — ‘‘ Until such times as 
the United States of America extend their juris- 
diction over us’’; also providing that ‘‘ There 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in said territory, other than for punishment 


1A mulatto named Winslow Anderson was among the 
early settlers of the Willamette Valley. In 1843 “ prairie 
schooners’’ were for the first time brought all the way 
from the Missouri River to the ‘‘continuous woods where 
rolls the Oregon.”’ 
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of crimes whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted.” This provision, adopted eight- 
een years before the Rebellion, kept Oregon 
and Washington firm in their devotion to the 
cause of union and freedom in the time of direst 
need. Truly the result of this open-air meeting 
held in the forest wilds of Oregon half a cen- 
tury ago can hardly be overestimated. 

What thoughts must have filled the mind of 
the typical pioneer as he wended his solitary 
way homeward in the deepening dusk of that 
May evening! With his trusty rifle on his shoul- 
der and his faithful dog at his side, he followed 
the many windings of the narrow footpath 
through the darkening woods. Entering the 
dark recesses of the forest dell, he leaned upon 
the trunk of a large fir-tree to rest his weary 
limbs. He seemed to hear the fairy footfalls of 
the guardian of the wood as she waved her 
wand about him, and visions of the future came 
and went before his enraptured sight. He saw 
the Northwest peopled by a happy population, 
the beautiful valleys covered with villages, farms, 
and factories. Over it all floated the flag of the 
glorious reunited republic, reminding him strong- 
ly of the prophetic remark of Benjamin Frank- 
lin at the Constitutional Convention, when he 
said, ‘‘I see that it is a rising, not a setting sun.”’ 

The setting sun had long since disappeared 
below the horizon, but above Liberty’s horizon, 
morning was to break anew on this far Western 
coast, and before the Sun of the Union reached 
its zenith, the Day-star of our hope was destined 
to glow with still brighter luster, like 


“ Another sun risen on mid-noon.” 


Glenn W. Ranck. 


An Episode of Shiloh. 


One afternoon during the latter part of April, 
1862, I said to General Grant that I thought I 
would go down the river and visit the Cherrys, 
at Savannah, and he replied, ‘‘I will give youa 
few lines of introduction to Mrs. Cherry. You 
will find her a most delightful woman,— and you 
may tell her that I am coming soon to see her.” 

In an hour afterward I left Pittsburgh Land- 
ing with a little note of introduction to Mrs. W. 
H. Cherry, at whose house General Grant had 
made his headquarters, along with a number of 
his staff and orderlies, a week or two prior to the 
battle of Shiloh. I spent the rest of the after- 
noon there, took supper, stayed all night and part 
of the next day. I shall never forget that supper, 
the main portion of which was turkey hash, a 
dish I had not only never partaken of before, 




















but of which I had never heard; and there were 
tea-biscuits, that actually excelled any my mother 
had ever made, and coffee with cream so thick 
that it came out of the pitcher in gurgling golden 
chunks. It was a humid evening, and a little 
darky stood back of me and waved a peacock- 
feather fan over my head. I was sent to bed 
behind a big negro carrying upon a tray all the 
ingredients for many a mint julep, and was given 
the room occupied by the General for the last 
time, on the night of the fifth. The bed was of 
feathers, and looked two feet thick. There was 
no latch on the door, the plaster had fallen in a 
number of places, there were draperies of cob- 
webs, and an old straw hat in the broken win- 
dow. But there was warmth and hospitality all 
around, and there was that tray containing loaf- 
sugar, a lemon, some sprigs of mint, a bottle of 
Robertson County whisky, and a modicum of 
water. I made myself one ambrosial night-cap 
just before retiring, and then got lost in the bil- 
lowy feather bed until along in the morning, when 
the mingled sounds from the owl, the dove, the 
nightingale, and the mocking-bird, awakened me 
and went floating off mellifluously across the mur- 
muring river. I ventured one prodigious con- 
coction as a matutinal, and then awaited the 
summons to breakfast. That morning we had 
liver and bacon, corn bread, scrambled eggs, 
cress, and coffee, and I was seated immediately 
on Mrs. Cherry’s right, with the aforesaid little 
darky with the peacock-feather fan behind me. 

Mrs. Cherry was a superior woman, and pos- 
sessed those charms of refined manner and gra- 
ciousness of presence that denote unmistakably 
the high-bred lady; and she had extended the 
courtesies of her cultivated home so delightfully 
as to make an impression upon all who came in 
contact with her. 

After a few moments of desultory conversation 
she said: ‘‘ The General sat where you are sit- 
ting when the boom of the first cannon came 
down the river. Although he had retired earlier 
than usual that Saturday night, complaining ofa 
headache, he had presented his apologies for 
being a trifle late at breakfast, and was just 
placing his cup of coffee to his lips, when a 
sound as of thunder in the distance came in at 
our windows. In an instant he exclaimed, 
‘ What’s that?’ and then listened, with the cup 
of coffee held in the same position. In less than 
half a minute the sound came again, seemingly 
closer and louder. The General sprang to his 
feet, as did all his staff, drinking a swallow or 
two of his coffee hastily, and said to me, ‘Ma- 
dam, the ball has opened! Good-by!’ And 
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in five minutes he and his staff and orderlies 
were aboard their little steamer at the foot of the 
hill) The cannonading never ceased until after 
nightfall, but I kept the coffee on the stove for 
several hours and had a nice supper ready in the 
evening. All Savannah was at the levee for the 
most of the day and along into the night, until 
the rain drove most of the people home. There 
was an occasional sound of cannon all Sunday 
night, and on Monday morning the ominous 
thunders broke out anew, but they became more 
distant and irregular during the afternoon, and 
the philosophers at the levee shook their heads 
forlornly and stroked their beards excitedly, and 
said despairingly, ‘We are being beaten ~ we 
are being beaten — we are being beaten.’ And, 
do you know,—I never cleared that table until 
Tuesday, and then I prepared dinner for the 
General and his staff for that evening, — but they 
never came, and I am arraid I shall never see 
them again.”’ And then tears came into her 
womanly eyes. Ben C. Truman. 


Noah Brooks on Mark Twain. 


Noau Brooks, in 7he Century, makes inter- 
esting reference, to the founding of the OvEr- 
LAND and Mark Twain’s connection with it: — 


The Civil War came on, and interrupted my 
California acquaintance. Mark Twain was still 
in the ‘‘sage-brush’’ group of newspaper 
writers, and when I returned to take up my 
residence in San Francisco, I was advised to 
read certain amusing squibs and sketches in a 
Nevada newspaper (the Virginia City Azfer- 
prise), if I would see specimens of genuine 
American humor —frolicsome, extravagant, and 
audacious. These contributions, when signed 
at all, were over the somewhat puzzling signa- 
ture of ‘‘Mark Twain.” In due course of time 
their author crossed the mountains, and found 
casual employment on the A/orning Call, San 
Francisco. When Bret Harte introduced me to 
the eagle-eyed young man of tousled hair and 
slow speech, I found at laSt the missing member 
of ‘‘the Clemenses,’’ and we exchanged such in- 
formation concerning our experiences on the 
Plains as had been impossible of transmission 
up and down the hard road we traveled. 

Clemens’s fugitive pieces in the daily news- 
papers gave him some local reputation as a 
humorist, but not even his most intimate friends 
suspected the existence of the genius which was 
destined to made the name of Mark Twain 
world-famous. And when, in 1867, the proprie- 
tors of the Alta California, a daily newspaper 
of which I was then the managing editor, came 
to me with a proposition that the office should 
advance to Clemens the sum needed to pay his 
expenses on a trip into the Mediterranean, on 
condition that he should write letters to the 
paper, I was not surprised that they should 
regard the scheme with grave doubt of its pay- 
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ing them for their outlay. But the persuasive- 
ness of Clemens’s fast friend and admirer, 
Colonel John McComb (then a member of our 
editorial staff), turned the scale, and Mark 
Twain was sent away happy on his voyage of 
adventure and observation, sailing from New 
York on the steamer Quaker City. 

His letters to the Alfa California made him 
famous. It was my business to prepare one of 
these letters for the Sunday-morning paper, tak- 
ing the topmost letter from a goodly pile that 
was stacked in a pigeon-hole of my desk. 
Clemens was an indefatigable correspondent, 
and his last letter was slipped in at the bottom 
of a tall stack. 

It would not be quite accurate to say that 
Mark Twain’s letters were the talk of the town; 
but it was very rarely that readers of the paper 
did not come into the office on Mondays to con- 
fide to the editors their admiration of the writer, 
and their enjoyment of his weekly contributions. 
The California newspapers copied these letters, 
with unanimous approval and disregard of the 
copyrights of author and publisher. 

When Clemens returned to San Francisco, it 
was to find himself a celebrity. He accepted 
the situation without demur or inordinate pride. 
And when, after a short visit to the Hawaiian 
Islands, he prepared a lecture to be delivered in 
Mercantile Library Hall, San Francisco, he dep- 
recatingly forestalled public opinion by adding 
at the bottom of his published announcements, 
‘* Trouble will begin at eight o’clock p.m.’’ To 
him the trouble impending appeared very real, 
and he faced the ordeal with many misgivings. 
But the lecture was highly successful. It gave 
San Francisco people their first near view of 
their popular humorist. Some of his friends 
had organized a claque to encourage the débu- 
tant and rouse the enthusiasm of the audience; 
shrieks of laughter and thunders of applause 
had been contrived to be launched at appro- 
priate intervals. Some of these kindly meant 
demonstrations were ill-timed. No matter; the 
unpurchased suffrages of the people soon over- 
whelmed the less discriminating volleys of the 
claque. The lecturer, to his great surprise, rode 
triumphantly into favor on the swelling tide of 
popular applause. 
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Mark Twain’s method as a lecturer was dis- 
tinctly unique and novel. His slow, deliberate 
drawl, the anxious and perturbed expression of 
his visage, the apparently painful effort with 
which he framed his sentences, and, above all, 
the surprise that spread over his face when the 
audience roared with delight or rapturously ap- 
plauded the finer passages of his word-painting, 
were unlike anything of the kind they had ever 
known. All this was original; it was Mark 
Twain. 

About this time (I think it was—say in the 
latter part of 1867 or the first of 1868) Mark 
Twain published his first book, ‘‘The Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras.”’ 

In July, 1868, a literary magazine, the OvEr- 
LAND MONTHLY, was first published in San 
Francisco. Bret Harte was the editor of this 
new and audacious publication in the very ma- 
terialistic city of the Golden Gate, and as he did 
not think himself quite equal to the requirements 
of the work, William C. Bartlett (of the Evening 
Bulletin) and I were conscripted from our re- 
spective desks to act as assistants and advisers. 
I remember very well the disappointment with 
which we read Mark Twain’s contribution to the 
first number of the new magazine. It was en- 
titled ‘‘By Rail Through France,’’ and did not 
show a gleam of that humor which had given 
him so much vogue through his newspaper let- 
ters. Subsequent numbers of the magazine 
showed fruits of his literary industry, but it was 
not until the October number appeared that he 
delighted his readers with a goodly show of his 
genius. Certainly that paper, ‘‘A Medizeval Ro- 
mance,”’ which may have suggested the lines of 
his later work, ‘‘A Yankee at King Arthur’s 
Court,’’ was extravagant and grotesque enough 
to satisfy the most exacting of his admirers. 
Mark Twain’s stay in the Golden State was 
briefer than Harte’s, and foreign travel has 
opened to him new fields for the employment 
of his genius. He has laid under contribution 
all history, all tradition, all human experience. 
If he occasionally harks back to Nevada and 
California, it is only to give us a casual glimpse 
into a career that has been crowded full of ad- 
venture, study, and close observation of men 
and manners. 
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A Life of Shakespeare.’ 


OnE of the three books recently ‘‘crowned”’ 
by the Academy is 4 Life of William Shakes- 
peare, by Sidney Lee. It is the first exhaustive, 
well-written statement of the facts of the poet’s 
life which modern study and investigation have 


1 A Life of William Shakespeare. Ry Sidney Lee. With 
ortraits and facsimiles. New York and London: The 


acmillan Co. Cloth; $1.75. 


revealed, and therefore fills a positive gap in our 
Shakesperiana. It is inno sense a handbook of 
Shakespearean art; and the dramatist’s work is 
only referred to when it casts a sidelight on his 
personality. and life history. Incidentally, the 
book throws fresh light on the origin of some of 
the plays; but it is in the further elucidation of 
the poet’s relations to his fellows that the author 
has bestowed his efforts. 




















Of course, there are no startling revelations 
presented; but many puzzling ambiguities are 
removed, especially in reference to the circum- 
stances under which the first folio was published. 
Mr. Lee has developed the history of Shakes- 
peare’s courtship and marriage as it has never 
been done before, showing that the dramatist’s 
subsequent career was greatly influenced by the 
unfortunate character of his match. The eleven 
years which he spent away from his family in 
London were the richest of his intellectual life; 
and it is probable that the unhappy domestic 
condition which occasioned it was indirectly the 
cause of the great achievements which have 
made him immortal. A hint of Mr. Lee’s meth- 
ods is conveyed in his discussion of the charac- 
ter of Shylock. Speaking of the more subtle 
quality of Shakespeare’s creation than Marlowe’s 
Jew Barabbas, he says :— 


Doubtless the popular interest aroused by the 
trial in February, 1594, and the execution in June, 
of the Queen’s Jewish physician, Roderigo Lopez, 
incited Shakespeare to a new and subtler study 
of Jewish character. For Shylock (not the mer- 
chant Az/éonio) is the hero of the play, and the 
main interest culminates in the Jew’s trial and 
discomfiture. The bold transition from that 
solemn scene, which trembles on the brink of 
tragedy, to the gently poetic and humorous in- 
cidents of the concluding act attest a mastery 
of stagecraft; but the interest, although it is 
sustained to the end, is, after S#ylock’s final 
exit, pitched in a lower key. 


In summing up Shakespeare’s character at the 
close of his life, Mr. Lee quotes Ben Jonson’s 
well-known tribute, and adds for himself: — 


No other contemporary left on record any 
definite impression of Shakespeare’s personal 
character, and the sonnets, which alone of his 
literary work can be held to throw any illumina- 
tion on a personal trait, mainly reveal him in the 
light of one who was willing to conform to all 
the conventional methods in vogue for strength- 
ening the bonds between a poet and a great 
patron. His literary practices and aims were 
those of contemporary men of letters, and the 
difference in the quality of his work and theirs 
was due not to conscious endeavor on his part 
to act otherwise than they, but to the magic and 
involuntary work of his genius. He seems un- 
conscious of his marvelous superiority to his 
professional comrades. The reference in his 
will to his feilow-actors, and the spirit in which 
(as they announce in ‘‘The First Folio’’) they 
approached the task of collecting his works after 
his death, corroborate the description of him as 
a sympathetic friend of gentle, unassuming mien. 
The later traditions brought together by Aubrey 
depict him as ‘‘very good company, and of a 
very ready and pleasant smooth wit,”’ and there 
is much in early posthumous references to sug- 
gest a genial if not a convivial temperament 
linked to a quiet turn for good-humored satire. 
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But Bohemian ideals and modes of life had no 
genuine attraction for Shakespeare. His extant 
works attest his ‘‘copious’’ and continuous in- 
austry, and with his literary power and socia- 
bility there clearly went the shrewd capacity of 
a man of business. Pope has the just warrant 
for the surmise that he 


For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite. 


His literary attainments and successes were 
chiefly valued as serving the prosaic end of pro- 
viding permanently for himself and his daugh- 
ters. His highest ambition was to restore among 
his fellow-townsmen the family repute which his 
father’s misfortunes had imperiled. Ideals so 
homely are reckoned rare among poets, but 
Chaucer and Sir Walter Scott, among writers of 
exalted genius, vie with Shakespeare in the 
sobriety of their personal aims and the sanity 
of their mental attitude toward life’s ordinary 
incidents. 


Miss Craft’s “Hawaii Nei”' 


Miss Crart, in her book on Hawaii, gives a 
picture of the particular episode of the change 
of flags that is interesting. As a newspaper- 
woman she is quick to catch the salient and the 
picturesque and to set it down in vivid language. 
As a newspaper-woman she ought to have 
learned the newsgatherer’s impartiality, the 
making of her mind a colorless medium through 
which facts are seen in their true light. This 
valuable trait, however, is denied her. She 
rather is of that school of journalists which, on 
such data as first present themselves, forms a 
decided opinion, and then, with the skill and 
persistence of an ardent advocate, enforces that 
view. It chanced that she was strongly im- 
pressed by the sadness naturally shown by the 
Hawaiians at their loss of nationality —a sad- 
ness felt by whites, as well as those of darker 
skin, and having nothing whatever to do with 
the verdict of reason as to what was right and 
proper under all the circumstances. But Miss 
Craft bases on this sentiment a belief that the 
Hawaiians have had their nationality crushed 
out by the juggernaut of progress, and lays the 
blame therefor chiefly on the missionary ele- 
ment, accusing them of being unfaithful to their 
calling, because their sons have prospered in the 
land until their property interests have out- 
stripped those of the natives. This indictment, 
it seems to us, presents only those facts which 
are inevitable when two civilizations mingle. 
The stronger must prevail. It is the law of evo- 
lution, it is the law of right, that the best shall 
survive. If it was wrong that the sons of the 


1 Hawaii Nei. By Mabel Clare Craft. Wm. Doxey; 
San Francisco, 1899. 
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missionaries should remain in the islands where 
most of them were born, and there start sugar- 
plantations and other large enterprises neces- 
sary to make the islands of any value to the 
world at large, and thereby prosper so that 
they acquired the lands of the improvident and 
incapable Kanaka, then it is wrong for any man, 
in any land, to use the faculties that have been 
given him to make his lot better than that of his 
incompetent neighbor. 

Miss Craft has made no study into conditions 
that the white government displaced; the alter- 
native to annexation that seems to lie in her 
mind is a real Kanaka sovereignty, in which the 
natives were to be forever gratified by pomp 
and glitter and the simple loyalty of the people 
to a benevolent throne which should forever 
guard their happiness. This ideal never existed 
in Hawaii and never could exist. Nothing like 
a real Kanaka government has been possible 
from the day when commercial interests became 
great in the islands. Open pressure from the 
business interests and backstairs influence of 
whites of the baser sort have been the moving 
forces for many years that have swayed a 
crowned marionette. The frank recognition of 
this fact makes the overthrow of the Hawaiian 
monarchy seem what it was, really right and in 
the interests of truth and morality. 

But this is, perhaps, taking Miss Craft too 
seriously. Her book is by no means a polemic, 
and this sympathy with the royalists only serves 
to throw a glamour of sentimental sadness over 
her pages. No reader of sense will go to a 
young woman’s book of travels for a deep un- 
derstanding of the darker realities of life, neces- 
sary though this be for a true judgment. Miss 
Craft's book will give pleasure by its bright 
descriptions and clever episodes, and its vividly 
bringing to the mind the charm of these beauti- 
ful tropic islands. 


Ratzel’s History of Mankind.' 


Tue third and final volume of Ratzel’s Ais- 
tory of Mankind has just been issued by the 
Macmillan Company. This monumental work, 
a translation of Ratzel’s Vélkerkunde, will for 
many years to come be the standard guide 
to the study of man and civilization. While 
crammed with details enough to satisfy the ad- 
vanced student of ethnology, it is yet so free 

1 The History of Mankind. By Professor Friederich 
Ratzel. Translated from the Second German Edition by 
A. J. Butler, M. A., with introduction by E. B. Tyler, D. C. 
|., F. R.S. With colored plates, maps, and illustrations. 


(Three vols., large $vo. Macmillan Company. $12.00 
the set.) 


from technicalities as to make the subject- 
matter attractive to the general reader. Every 
race known to travelers is here described, and 
often pictured in colored plates, and a wealth of 
facts concerning every phase of industrial, po- 
litical, and social development is given in a style 
free from pretense or scientific jargon. Yet the 
author has ever kept in mind the need for ac- 
curacy, which, in sociological studies, is so im- 
perative; and he rarely makes an assertion with- 
out reference to his authorities. The work is 
done with German thoroughness, and the trans- 
lation comes in the handsomest form that the 
Macmillans could give it. 

This final volume contains some chapters of 
first importance on the cultured races of the Old 
World; and the full and liberal treatment given 
to the subject of the Mohammedan peoples 
gives to this part of the work the value of a 
special treatise. The colored plates, of which 
there are many, add much to the interest of the 
subject and the beauty of the volume. 


Garland’s Life of Grant. 


HAMLIN GARLAND’s work has filled a real 
want. Numberless as have been the books on 
Grant, none has attempted what this does with 
a large measure of success. As Mr. Garland 
explains, it is not a military history of the great 
soldier, but a biography, telling the story of his 
life from birth to death. Every place where 
Grant lived was visited for material; the journey 
thus entailed covered no less than 35,000 miles. 
This alone would make Mr. Garland’s task no 
slight undertaking; but the careful condensation 
of the mass of matter collected was even a 
greater one. The style suggests the journalist at 
times, but the intrinsic interest of the story is 
not diminished by this defect. Both author and 
publisher are to be commended for the spirit of 
enterprise which inspired them to this effort be- 
fore the living witnesses of Grant’s career had 
all disappeared. The work will have a special 
value to the future historian, as well as a present 
interest for our own generation. 


Rafinesque’s Ichthyologia Ohiensis’ 

Dr. RICHARD ELLSWORTH CALL has edited a 
reprint of C. S. Rafinesque’s /chthyologia Ohien- 
sis, or Natural History of the Fishes inhabiting 
the River Ohio, which will prove a most valu- 


1 Ulysses S. Grant: His Life and Character. By Hamlin 
Garland. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. $2.50. 

2 Ichthvologia Ohiensis. By C.S. Rafinesque. Reprint, 
edited by Richard Ellsworth Call. Cleveland: The Burrows 
Brothers Company. $4.00. 
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able work, as only eight copies of the original 
are known to exist. 

In classifying the fish of the Ohio, Rafinesque 
not only entered an unexploited field, but was a 
pioneer and founder of Ichthyology in America, 
and as such cannot be disregarded by those who 
take an interest in early American history or 
science. 

In his preface, Rafinesque says he ascertained 
about ninety ‘‘new and undescribed’ fish, for 
many of which he even had to establish new 
genera. It appears, however, that but few of 
the names he gave these new species were pre- 
served —a deplorable discourtesy to their dis- 
coverer. His work also contains a careful cata- 
logue of the Ohio from Pittsburg down, which, 
though written in 1820, still remains the most 
complete description in existence. The com- 
plete bibliography, together with Dr. Call’s 
scholarly sketch of Rafinesque’s life and Ichthy- 
ological work, are included in the present 
volume. 


Rapin,’ by Henry de Vere Stacpoole, is a 
quaint little story that proves most delightful read- 
ing. It makes no pretense to being a great book 
with a wonderful and intricate plot, but charms 
by its bright style, its fresh humor, and the touch 
of pathos, which is not without its moral. Some 
readers may think that that Mr. Stacpoole intro- 
duces us too abruptly to his odd style, and way 
of speaking of the most outré characters in 
choppy little sentences, and that the scene of 
Toto’s dinner-party at the beginning of the story 
is perfect nonsense and silly withal. 

The scene of the story is Paris, and the color 
is distinctly Parisian, even to the cheerfully flip- 
pant view of morals. 

Toto—a nickname—is a young prince, who 
becoming tired of the luxury and upper crust of 
life, determines to cast everything loose, be a 
poor, struggling artist, and live in an attic. Yet 
for him it is merely another luxury, and he tires 
of it as he has tired of everything else. And he 
finds that his affection for the ‘‘simple child of 
the people,’’ Celestin, whom he thought to love 
forever more, has begun to wane. It is she only 
that keeps him from throwing over this life of a 
poor man, and it is only her touching little 
death, mourned and attended only by her faithful 
admirer Garnier, that releases Toto from his 
irksome ties. 

De Nani is an inconsistent character, and 
mere padding in the book; but Toto’s friend 


1 Rapin. By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. New York. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 190. 
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Gaillard is a delightful idiot, with his innocent 
lies, his imaginary friends, and his preposterous 
ideas, and it is almost with regret that we bury 
him in the past as we close the covers of the 
book for the last time. 


THE interesting work of Captain Guy Bur- 
rows, entitled Zhe Land of the Pigmies' givesan 
emphatic contradiction to the statements ever 
being made that the experiment of the Congo 
Free State is a failure. In his introduction to 
the volume, Mr. Stanley gives a good epitome 
of Captain Burrows’s work, which may be quoted 
here : — 


Its title is a fascinating one and suggests the 
satisfaction of our legitimate curiosity respecting 
the little people whom the Emin Relief Expedi- 
tion discovered in such numbers. . ._. Cap- 
tain Burrows’s book possesses several merits. 
In the first place it is brief and gives us a 
very good idea of the lands haunted by the 
pigmies, as well as the characteristics of the 
larger aborigines. . . Of his marches and 
counter-marches he says little, the incidents of 
his daily life he leaves untold, and_of his hunt- 
ing exploits, harassments, fevers, feelings, and 
emotions, he is unusually shy. Captain Burrows 
has preferred to treat only of the natives and 
their ways, and I am bound to admit that I found 
his book so interesting that I read it through at 
one sitting. 


The book is unpretentious in style, but full 
of character, and makes one of the noteworthy 
additions to our knowledge of this compara- 
tively unknown region. 


Briefer Notice. 


THe Wituiams & WIrkins Co., of Balti- 
more, have recently published many artistic 
volumes, among the most noteworthy of which 
is Zhe Sambo Book,* by Isaac Coale, Jr., illus- 
trated by Katherine Gassaway. It is a quaint 
story in negro dialect, apparently true to life and 
full of amusing situations. The illustrations, of 
which there are twenty-six large ones, are par- 
ticularly good. 


Dr. JAMES C. FERNALD, whose timely work 
on the ‘‘Spaniard in History’? recently helped 
toa comprehensive knowledge of our late enemy, 
has just brought out another scholarly book,*as 
timely as the last, on the most pressing topic of 
the day. Dr. Fernald frankly believes in the 

1 The Land of the Pigmies. By Captain Guy Burrows, 


Introduction by Henry M. Stanley. Portrait and ninety- 
nine illustrations. New York: Crowell & Co. $3.00. 

2 The Sambo Book. By Isaac Coale, Jr. Twenty-six 
full-page illustrations, by Katherine Gassaway. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins Co. $1.00. 

3 The Imperial Republic. By James C. Fernald. New 
York ;: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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power of the American people to reach yet 
higher ideals of government and civilization; 
and his masterly presentation of the argument 
for expansion is one to bring conviction to the 
doubtful. Neither does he take alarm at the 
bugbear of ‘‘imperialism,’’ but frankly accepts 
the term and all its connotations, meeting objec- 
tions with scholarly fairness and shirking nothing. 
The book will do infinite good in bringing order- 
ly and logical methods of thought to a subject 
which is being submerged by sentiment and 
prejudice. It is well furnished with maps, which 
strengthen the argument. 


Ir HAS always been considered unfair criti- 
cism to blame a writer for not doing what he has 
not undertaken to do. Mr. Butterworth, in his 
South America,' has undertaken to do a thing 
that was a crying need,— that is, to write a book 
that should pleasantly introduce North Ameri- 
cans to the study of the history of the ¢erra in- 
cognita to the South. It is a pity that he has 
not done it better. In the pressure of haste to 
bring out his book while the dealing of Spain 
with her colonies on the American continent 
was ‘‘live matter,’’ he has published before he 
had read and studied enough to make himself 
master of his theme. He writes in the scrappy 
rote-like method of half-knowledge, and leaves 
no strong picture on his reader's mind. This is 
the more the pity, because the subject is new to 
most American readers, interesting to them par- 
ticularly at the present juncture, and of perma- 
nent value in tracing the growth of liberty over 
a great continent. And Mr. Butterworth has 
done enough to make us sure he could have 
done far more, had he so willed. 


UniFoRM with ‘‘Departmental Ditties,” 
noticed in our January number, Mr. Doxey has 
published in the Lark Classics another collection 
of Kipling’s verse, Barrack-Room Ballads. 
This volume contains the ‘‘ Recessiona!,’’? and 
will be as necessary as the other to the peace of 
mind of any lover of Kipling. Like the rest of 
the series, it is published in paper, in cloth, and 
in full leather, at 25, 50, and 75 cents. In either 
form it is full value for the outlay. 


Tue hero of Bob, Son of Pattie,’ is not, as 
the title might suggest, the illustrious captain of 
the /uwa, but a wonderful shepherd dog—a 
famous ‘‘ grey dog of Kenmuir.’’ We are not 


1 South America. By Hezekiah Butterworth. New 
York : Doubleday, McClure & Company. 1898. 

2 Barrack-Room Ballads. By Rudyard Kipling. San 
i rancisco: William Doxey, 1898. 

3 Bob, Son of Battle. By Alfred Ollivant. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25. 
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made to love him, and his rival, ‘‘ Red Wull,” 
never seems real to us, but Mr. Ollivant has 
written a novel and interesting story that is 
almost thrilling at times, and has skillfully avoided 
cheap melodrama. Adam McAdam is a par- 
ticularly well-drawn character,— we never know 
whether to love him or hate him,— while the final 
contest for the Dale Cup, in which ‘‘ Bob’’ and 
**Red Wull’’ drive each a trio of sheep over a 
stated course, is exciting enough to become a 
popular ‘‘piece’’ for schoolboy declamation. 


Books Received. 


Red Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Commissioner Hume. By C. W. Bardeen. C. 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Imperial Republic. James C. Fernald. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

The Story of the Thirteen Colonies. By H. A. 
Guerber. American Book Company, New 
York. 

The Song of the Flag. By Amelia Woodward 
Truesdell. William Doxey, San Francisco. 
Where to Educate. By Grace Powers Thomas. 

Brown & Co., Boston. 

The Early Indian Wars of Oregon. By Frances 
Fuller Victor. Frank C. Baker, Salem, Ore- 
gon. 

Songs for Columbia’s Heroes. By Clarence 
Hawkes. New England Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

An American Cruiser in the East. By John D. 
Ford, U. S. N. 2d edition. With account 
of the battle of Manila. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 

The Little Minister. By J. M. Barrie. Maude 
Adams Edition. R.H. Russell, New York. 
Cannon and Camera. By J. C. Hemment. D. 

Appleton & Cc . New York. 

The Land of the Pigmies. By Capt. Guy Bur- 
rows. Croweil & Co., New York. ° 

The Autobiography of a Veteran, 1807-1893. 
By General Count Enrico Dalla Rocca. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

The Sambo Book. By Isaac ge TIlus- 
trated by Katherine Gassaway. illiams & 
Wilkins. 

A Coon Alphabet. By E. W. Kemble. R. H. 
Russell, New York. 

The Arkansas Bear. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Illustrated by Frank Ver Beck. R. H. Rus- 
sell, New York. 

Little Bo-Peep Continued. By R. K. Munkit- 
trick. Pictures by Chester Loomis. R. H. 
Russell, New York. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Cicero. 
By J. C. Kirtland, Jr. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 

Cicero’s Orations and Letters. By William R. 
Harper and Frank A. Gallup. /did. 
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CuHauNncEY M. Depew, who wrote an Intro- 
duction for Harry Steele Morrison’s ‘‘A Yankee 
Boy’s Success,’ generously gave the young au- 
thor of this book a trip to his old home in 
Illinois as a Christmas gift. Young Morrison 
has been lecturing in parts of Kipling’s ‘‘ Great 
Pie Belt,’’ and says that his privations while 
working his way through Europe were as noth- 
ing to those suffered by him at a few of the 
hotels in small New England towns. He had 
read of ‘“‘pie for breakfast,’’ but had not be- 
lieved in it until, as he plaintively puts it, he 
‘‘not only saw the pie but saw people devouring 
it.’ ‘‘A Yankee Boy’s Success”’ has gone into 
a second edition. 


SoLomon’s declaration that ‘‘there is nothing 
new under the sun”’ is exemplified in the trans- 
lation of the Book of Ezekiel, the latest volume 
in Professor Paul Haupt’s ‘‘ Polychrome’’ Bible, 
which Dodd, Mead & Company are bringing 
out. It appears that the ancient Assyrians had 
a method of inflating skins, which custom was 
the forerunner of the pneumatic tire of to-day. 
The Book of Ezekiel also gives detailed in- 
structions for the preservation of the meat set 
aside for sacrificial purposes, a pertinent sugges- 
tion, it would seem, in view of the recent army 
scandals. The Polychrome Bible is unique in 
that it combines a wholesome reverence for the 
sacred writings with a thoroughly modern spirit. 


G. P. PuTNAm’s Sons have in press, for early 
publication, a volume entitled ‘‘ Two Women in 
the Klondike,’? by Mary E. Hitchcock. The 
volume will present the record of a journey un- 
dertaken in the summer of 1898 by Mrs. Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock, the widow of the late Com- 
mander Hitchcock, U. S. N., and Miss Van 
Buren, a grandniece of President Van Buren. 
The travelers first took steamer at San Fran- 
cisco for St. Michael. The Yukon River was 
unusually low at this season, and several of the 
regular passenger steamboats were stranded 
along the river, so that it was necessary for some 
of the passengers to embark on board a barge 
which was towed by a small river steamer. 
After a journey of more than three weeks, the 
party reached Dawson and became squatters, 
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living inatent until the end of the summer, 
when they were forced to build a log cabin in 
order to hold their land through the winter. 
While at Dawson, they staked out several claims 
and mingled freely with the miners, getting a 
practical insight into the work. Life at Dawson 
was by no means a bed of roses as, owing to 
the fact that the stores of provisions and deli- 
cacies, which had been sent by a different line, 
did not reach them until very late in the season, 
they were forced to depend upon such few 
things as they carried in with them, and to pur- 
chase their supplies at the high rates prevailing 
in Dawson. When at last their stores arrived, 
it was high time for all who were not to remain 
for the winter to set about their return journey. 
After some vexatious delays, the party finally 
took a river steamer as far as practicable and 
then crossed the White Pass, as the Chilkoot 
Pass was considered too dangerous at that late 
date. As it was, the travelers were caught ina 
snow-storm on the Skagway Pass and had to do 
some very difficult climbing. Once over the 
White Pass the hardships of the journey were 
practically over, as they were able to take a 
steamer via Sitka and thus to Seattle. Mrs. 
Hitchcock’s journal is a faithful record of her 
experiences, is written in a vivacious manner, 
and is full of interesting incidents. The volume 
is enriched by over one hundred illustrations, 
and an authoritative map of Alaska, showing 
the trails and steamboat routes to the gold-fields. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, New York, announces 
for publication in September 7'he American Cice- 
rone, a guide to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
It will be compiled under the direction of 
Vicomte de Keratry, and it is proposed to 
arrange the text so that a person, no matter 
where he starts, may at once be guided, without 
the assistance of any one, through all the mar- 
vels of the Exposition, and he will at the same 
time be made familiar with the hotels, restau- 
rants, public walks, theaters, stores, monuments, 
and all places of interest. The general idea of 
arrangement is quite new, and the foreigner 
who has never visited Paris before will be in- 
structed how to live there as does the Parisian. 
It is also proposed to print the book with 
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great care and ina handy form suitable for car- 
rying ina pocket. It will contain maps simply 
arranged for quick reference. 


SHORTLY before his death Harold Frederic 
wrote a letter to his American publishers that is 
now of extraordinary interest. He was describ- 
ing the next book that he intended to write, and 
that if written would have been issued by the 
publishers of ‘‘The Market Place.’’ Among 
other things Mr. Frederic wrote as follows: — 


The book is to be a study of two Americans 
in Europe—a boy and girl in Boston in the late 
seventies (which will be largely autobiograph- 
ical); then in England, where the boy rises to 
be one of the great painters of his time, and the 
girl comes, loaded with the praises of Milan, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, etc., to take London by 
storm asa prima donna. That is the skeleton 
of the theme. It will be a book of character- 
studies of painters, opera-singers, actors, and 
the like, in the London of our day. It seems to 
me it ought to be not only my best book, but 
the one most likely to achieve big popular suc- 
cess. 

HoracE ANNESLEY VACHELL’s latest novel, 
‘*The Procession of Life’’ (Appletons) will be 
reviewed by us next month. OVERLAND read- 
ers, who will remember Mr. Vachell’s work in 
this magazine, will be glad to learn that ‘‘A 
Drama in Sunshine’’ (Macmillans) has been 
most successful in London, and is being pub- 
lished in India and the British Colonies. 7he 
Times, in a long review of the book, says:— 

It is a very singular and_ notable book, a 
highly interesting picture of life, excelling both 
in character and incident. The scenes of action, 
of which there are many, are full of spirit, while 
the descriptions of landscape are telling and 
brilliant. Much may be expected from 
Mr. Vachell, whose novel has also an historical 
interest in the conflict of national types and 
ideals between the Americans, Celts, and the 
Spaniards in California. 

Such praise from ‘‘ The Thunderer’’ is praise 


indeed. 


READERS of the OVERLAND who were inter- 
ested in Mr. Street’s article in the January num- 
ber on the work of Amédée Joullin will be glad 
to see an example of the studies he has recently 
made among the Indians of New and Old Mexi- 
co. ‘‘The Fire-Bringer” has attracted much 
attention at the Bohemian Club, where it has been 
on exhibition. Two other strong canvases have 
been ‘‘Guarding the Prisoner,’? an Apache 
crouching near a figure in army blue lying on its 
side so that only the back is seen; and ‘Offering 
Flowers to the God of Flowers, an Aztec study, 
striking in its coloring and carefully wrought out 
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in historically correct detail. All Mr. Joullin’s 
work loses when translated into black and white; 
for he is essentially a colorist. The figure in 
“The Fire-Bringer ’’ is made strong by the bril- 
liancy of the flesh tints and by the vivid red- 
and-black pattern in the blanket about the loins. 


IN REFERENCE to the poem, ‘‘America’s Mis- 
sion,”’ which appears on a preceding page, Mr. 
R. K. Beecham the author, writes us:— 

. . « The magazines and papers of the 
East are going wild over Kipling’s ‘‘ White 
Man’s Burden,”’ as if we Americans have had 
no experience in that line. I take it that a 
nation that. has reclaimed a continent, can formu- 
late a plan for carrying forward its own work, 
without taking England for an example jar 
excellence. 


Our readers will be interested, we feel sure, 
in the short sketch published in this number, 
‘‘Under the Greenwood Tree.’’ As the title 
states, itis an incident in the conquest of the 
Oregon territory, and though gathered mainly 
from tradition, we feel confident that it is his- 
torically true. It is popularly supposed that 
Oregon was ‘‘saved’’ by one man. Such tra- 
ditions as the one we publish show that it took 
more than one man to save either Oregon or 
California. 


THE article, ‘‘The Last Days of Old John 
Brown,’’ was compiled from data given the 
author by members of John Brown’s family. 
All his living descendants, by the way, are 
dwellers upon the Pacific Coast. Our illustra- 
tions are taken from old and very much faded 
photographs belonging to Mrs. Thompson 
(Ruth Brown). 


WE wIsh to call special attention to the series 
of tales of the north country by Jack London, 
three of which, ‘‘To the Man on the Trail,’’ 
‘‘The White Silence,’’ and ‘‘The Son of the 
Wolf,” have appeared in the OvERLAND, and 
which have already begun to attract attention 
for their great strength and originality. Mr. Lon- 
don is thoroughly familiar with the scenes he 
writes of,-and describes for us real characters 
and real places and with a decided vividness. 
The Tanana Sticks, who figure in the story in 
the present number, are even to-day a wild 
people and the most dangerous tribe in the in- 
terior. More than one man who has gone 
among them has failed to return. Their belief 
in the northern lights is that it is the spiritual 
manifestation of the home of their ancestors, — 
a dwelling-place with the Raven, — similar to the 
Islands of the Blest. 






















































